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TODAYS 
PEOPLE 
HAVE 
SEEN  THE 
UGHT. 


Ifyou  can  find 
lighter  bourbon, 
buy  it. 

ANCIENT 
AGE 


STRAIGHT  KENTUCKY  BOURBON  WHISKEY  •  86  PROOF 
©ANCIENT  AGE  DISTILLING  CO.,  FRANKFORT.  KY. 


PERSONAL 

AN  ENERGY  PROBLEM  FOR  U.S. 
DANGER  SIGNALS  OF  DRUGS. 
TIPS  ON  POCKET  CALCULATORS. 


No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  the  United  States  is  in  for  a  tight  "energy" 
squeeze,  both  nearterm  and  longterm.  What  it  means  to  you  personally  is 
that  1)  you  soon  could  run  into  temporaiy  shortages  either  of  heating 
fuels  or  gasoline,  and  2)  prices  of  all  fuels  and  gasoline  are  sure  to  go  up 
in  the  future.   Here's  the  outlook: 

NEARTERM:  Demand  for  gasoline  this  year  has  been  way  over  ex- 
pectations (in  part,  say  oilmen,  because  cars  using  low-lead  gasoline  burn 
considerably  more  fuel  than  cars  with  standard  engines).  The  upshot  is 
that  refiners  have  been  stepping  up  gasoline  output  at  the  expense  of 
heating-oil  stocks.  So  we  are  going  into  the  cold  months  with  a  barebones 
supply  of  heating  fuel — a  situation  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many 
utilities  want  this  type  of  oil,  too,  for  ecological  reasons.  The  problem  is 
complicated  by  tight  refining  capacity. 

Meantime,  natural  gas  and  other  low-polluting  fuels  are  in  a  squeeze. 

LONGTERM:  The  situation  certainly  isn't  rosy.  In  broad  strokes: 

•  More  refinery  capacity  can't  be  built  overnight.  Moreover,  oil  people 
say  that  the  ecologists  often  block  new  construction. 

•  The  United  States  depends  on  imports  for  a  fair-sized  portion  of  its 
fuel  needs.  This  involves  such  tricky  factors  as  balance  of  payments, 
treaties,  foreign  prices,  competing  demand  from  other  nations  and  even 
the  construction  of  new  port  facilities  for  super-tankers. 

•  The  possjhility  of  more  domestic  production  is  in  question  right  now 
because  of  allowable  prices  plus  other  considerations  (including  the  de- 
mands of  the  environmentalists).  As  one  government  official  puts  it: 
Energy  has  become  a  "root  problem  of  our  society." 

Washington  is  increasing  expenditures  for  drug  abuse  education. 

One  facet  of  the  ugly  drug  situation  is  that  parents  often  don't  realize 
their  kids  have  become  addicted  until  it's  too  late.  Here  are  some  eai  ly 
warning  signs,  compiled  by  the  Health  Insurance  Institute: 

•  Moodiness,  carelessness  in  appearance  and  loss  of  interest  in  school, 
sports  or  the  opposite  sex. 

•  A  desperate  need  for  money  (sometimes  resulting  in  stealing). 

•  The  appearance  of  intoxication,  but  without  the  smell  of  alcohol. 
Also,  fluctuation  in  the  width  of  eye  pupils  not  due  to  changes  in  light. 

•  Staying  out  much  later  than  usual  for  very  vague  reasons;  or  undue 
seclusion  at  home,  such  as  remaining  in  the  bedroom  for  hours. 

•  Marked  swings  in  appetite,  and  intense  reading  on  drug  culture. 

Of  course,  these  symptoms  could  portend  physical  or  emotional  dis- 
turbances other  than  drug  abuse.  The  best  way  to  find  out,  say  the  ex- 
perts, is  to  talk  frankly  with  the  youngster.  But  don't  use  violence, 
abuse  or  threaten  to  call  the  police.  Finally,  get  professional  help. 


In  the  hopes  of  making  big  consumer  sales  this  Christmas,  manu- 
facturers of  pocket  electronic  calculators  have  been  pouring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  peewee  machines  into  distribution  channels — thereby 
bringing  prices  down  to  the  under-$100  level. 

•  So  far,  American  calculator  manufacturers  have  an  edge  over  the 
Japanese,  because  the  integrated  circuit  (called  a  "chip")  that  activates 
a  pocket  calculator  is  an  American  specialty.  As  for  the  fancy  words  that 
appear  in  ads  for  calculators,  here  is  what  they  mean: 

Floating  decimal:  The  machine  figures  out  where  the  decimal  point  goes. 
This  is  important  if  you  want  to  get  highly  accurate  calculations. 

CE:  This  means  "clear  entry."  That  is,  you  can  remove  an  erroneous 
entry  without  disturbing  other  entries.    It's  a  very  desirable  feature. 

Chain  calculation:  Lets  you  make  complicated  computations — 20  X  30 
+  10  —4,  divided  by  3 — in  one  step  instead  of  separate  steps. 

Zero  suppression:  The  calculator  automatically  knocks  oflF  unnecessary 
zeros.  By  Edgar  A.  Grunu-ald 
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special  announcement  from  American  Archives. 

Subscriptions  now  being 
accepted  for  alimited 

edition  of  the^'Vffe  Are  One 
Commemoradve  Plate. 


Here  is  the  first  in  a  commemorative  series 
depicting  six  historic  moments  in  the 
Revolutionary  period,  fashioned  in  antique- 
finished  pewter. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  unique 
of  the  Commemorative  plates  issued  in 
anticipation  of  the  nation's  Bicentennial 
Celebration. 

It  is  completely  cast  in  pewter,  which 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Colonial  period 
and  is  enjoying  a  great  revival  among 
collectors  today. 

The  rim  design  is  based  on  the 
famous  "Continental  Dollar"  of  1776. 

The  "Continental  Dollar"  was  the  first 
silver  dollar-sized  coin  ever  proposed  for 
the  United  States,  but  was  never  generally 
circulated.  International  Silver,  designers  of 
this  plate  series,  felt  it  was  a  fitting  theme 
for  a  Bicentennial  Commemorative  Series. 

On  the  rims  of  these  plates  are  the 
state  seals  of  all  13  Original  States,  linked 
by  the  statement  "We  Are  One." 

The  center  of  each  plate  depicts  a 
different  great  historical  moment  in  the 
creation  of  our  nation.  The  first  in  the 
series  is  based  on  the  famous  John  Trumbull 
painting  of  the  presentation  of  the  Declara- 


What  American  Archives 
offers  you. 

American  Archives  is  an  organization  founded 
to  service  and  fulfill  the  rising  interest  in  America's 
past,  as  embodied  in  fine  superbly  crafted  commem- 
orative pieces  and  collections. 

Each  offering  has  been  commissioned  only  for 
American  Archives  or  selected  from  highly  respected 
designers  and  craftsmen. 

Since  many  of  American  Archives  offerings  will 
be  limited  editions,  one  must  consider  investment 
potential,  as  well  as  intrinsic  historical  interest  to 
these  items. 

Let  us  make  it  very  clear  that  American  Archives 
is  not  a  club  or  society.  You  join  nothing,  and  you 
will  never  receive  any  unsolicited  items. 

It  is  the  intention  of  American  Archives  to  sub- 
mit to  the  interested  collector  those  items  which  it 
feels  meet  a  high  standard  of  historical  significance, 
craftsmanship  and  intrinsic  value. 


Actual  size  S)" 


No.  1  of  Six:  Presentation  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Offered  at  $40. 

tion  of  Independence  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

The  detail  and  depth  of  the  relief  work 
on  these  plates  is  superb.  Each  plate 
is  almost  9"  in  diameter  and  weighs  approx- 
imately two  pounds. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  plate  is 
inscribed  the  registry  number  of  the  owner, 
as  well  as  historical  background  of  the  scene 
shown  on  the  plate  and  the  signature  of  the 
famous  sculptor,  de  Oliveiro,  who  recreated 
this  scene.  The  back  of  the  plate  has 
an  unobtrusive  indentation  for  convenient 
wall  hanging. 

A  limited  edition,  w^ith  each  plate 
individually  registered  and  numbered. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  can  own 
this  first  plate  in  the  series,  as  well  as 
the  five  that  follow,  will  definitely  be  limited. 

Only  those  subscriptions  for  Plate 
No.  1  postmarked  on  or  before  December. 
31,  1972  can  be  considered.  Shortly  there- 
after, all  plates  commissioned  by  that 
date  will  have  been  cast  and  the  molds  for 
the  center  sculpture  destroyed,  never  to  be 
used  again. 

As  an  owner  of  this  plate,  your  name 
will  be  registered,  your  plate  numbered 


and  a  certificate  of  registration  will  be  sent 
to  you  with  your  plate.  Each  plate  will 
be  shipped  in  a  specially  designed  storage/ 
shipping  case  to  protect  it. 

Subscriptions  for  Plate  No.  1  must  be 
postmarked  by  December  31, 1972. 

This  plate,  as  well  as  the  entire  set, 
promises  to  be  a  highly  sought-after 
collectors'  item. 

Enter  your  subscription  for  this  com- 
memorative as  early  as  possible.  We  will  be 
unable  to  honor  any  subscriptions  dated 
after  December  31.  This  offer  is  available 
through  American  Archives  only.  [;■*  "^jg 
Plates  desired  for  Christmas  gifts  ra^W^^ 
should  be  ordered  immediately.  J?I 


"We  Are  One"  Pewter  Plate 
Subscription  Form 

Mail  to: 

American  Archives,  Dept.  P-9 
P.O.  Box  1776,  Wallingford,  Connecticut  06492 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for  Plate  No.  1  in 
the  Limited  Edition  "We  Are  One"  Pewter  Plate 
Collection  

iQuajitHy) 

I  have  enclosed  or  am  charging  as  indicated  below  the 
amount  of  $40  for  each  plate  order  which  includes 
postage,  insurance  and  handling  charges.  When 
enclosing  payment  make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  American  Archives.  No  C.O.D.'s.  Connecticut 
residents  add  sales  tax. 
Charge  my  purchase  to: 

□  Master  Charge      □  BankAmericard 

□  American  Express  □  Diners  Club 
Master  Charge 

Interbank  #  

Account  #  

Expiration  Date  

Name  

Address  


City- 


-State  - 


_Zip_ 


Signature  

□  I  am  not  ordering  the  Pewter  Plate,  but  please 
send  me  information  on  future  offerings  of 
American  Archives. 

I  understand  that  if  I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  I  can  return  my 
plate  within  10  days  in  the  original  carton  and  obtain  a  full 
refund.  Allow  28  days  for  delivery.  Offer  gtxxl  in  U.S.A.  only, 
except  where  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law.  All  subscriptions' 
subject  to  acceptance  by  American  Archives. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  j>irnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  they  cannot  be  acknoicledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magaziyie  staff  for 
tliese  purposes.  Requests  for  personal  serv- 
ices lohicli  may  be  legitiinately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  shoiild  be  made  to 
your  Post  Service  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department]  American  Legioii  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Avenue  of 
{he  Americas.  New  Yorl;.  N.Y.  10019. 


MONEY  AND  PROPERTY  PITFALLS 

sir:  Your  article,  "Money  and  Property 
Pitfalls  When  You  Move  to  Another 
State  (With  Florida  as  the  Example),"  in 
the  September  issue,  told  us  something 
we  did  not  know  and  we  will  have  to 
make  out  a  new  will.  So  many  old  people 
do  not  understand  the  laws  and  that 
article  was  most  welcome  to  us. 

Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Rader 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

ED.  NOTE:  And  we  must  point  out  an 
omission  with  respect  to  the  above  ar- 
iicle.  It  was  adapted  from  material 
copyrighted  by  Newcomb  Organizer. 
Inc.,  of  Clearwater,  Fla.,  and  reprinted 
with  some  changes  with  the  permission 
of  Newcomb  Organizer,  Inc..  and  the 
author,  Ralph  Richards. 

THE  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA 

sir:  I  am  not  a  Legionnaire,  but  my 
brother-in-law  passes  on  his  magazine  to 
me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  write  to  com- 
pliment you  on  the  excellence  of  the  his- 
torical articles  you  publish. 

I  have  just  read  "The  True  Story  of 
the  Message  to  Garcia"  (Sept.),  and  that 
is  what  triggered  this  response.  The  ex- 
planatory sentence  under  the  title  on  the 
contents  page  I  at  first  dismissed  as  so 
much  hogwash;  after  all  Fm  a  college 
history  minor!  [The  sentence  referred  to 
reads,  "A  famoiis  episode  in  American 
history  about  which  inrtually  everybody 
knows  practically  nothing."  Ed.]  It  de- 
veloped that  your  sentence  was  actually 
an  understatement.  Author  Thomas  J. 
Fleming  did  a  great  article,  and  wrote  it 
in  easy  terms  without  the  usual  pedantic 
style  of  most  historians.  Great! 

Homer  Spellenberg 
Burnt  Ranch,  Calif. 

sir:  Your  interesting  article  on  the  mes- 
sage to  Garcia  brought  to  mind  a  brief 
news  dispatch  that  appeared  in  1968 
which  showed  how  the  long  arm  of  coin- 
cidence could  reach  across  a  span  of  70 
years  in  time. 

According  to  the  dispatch,  a  man  was 
hurt  in  an  accident  in  Richmond,  Va., 
and  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  that 
city.  In  the  course  of  being  questioned  by 
a  nurse,  he  gave  his  name  as  Carlos  Gar- 
cia-Valez.  When  she  asked  whether  he 
spelled  the  "Garcia"  as  in  the  "message 


to  Garcia,"  he  said  yes,  and  volunteered 
the  information  that  the  Garcia  who  re- 
ceived that  message  was  his  great- 
grandfather. Thereupon,  the  nurse  iden- 
tified herself  as  Mrs.  Regina  Rowan  Hola 
and  told  him  that  the  American  who 
carried  the  message  to  his  great-grand- 
father was  her  father's  cousin. 

John  J.  Iago 
Towson,  Md. 

CHILD  WELFARE  FOUNDATION  GRANT 

sir:  Because  of  the  enormous  scope  of 
the  field  to  be  served.  Legionnaires  do 
not  always  see  at  first  hand  the  inesti- 
mable good  done  by  such  grants  as  the 
one  made  by  the  Legion's  Child  Welfare 
Foundation  to  Woodhaven  Learning 
Center  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  as  reported  in 
the  September  issue. 

I  am  the  guardian  of  the  estate  of  Mary 
and  Harvey  Floyd,  residents  of  Wood- 
haven.  Mary  is  the  roommate  of  Carol 
Douglas,  the  child  in  the  pictui-e.  It  was 
quite  an  experience  for  Mary  to  see  her 
roommate  in  the  magazine,  though  she 
does  not  exactly  grasp  the  national  scope 
of  the  article. 

Woodhaven  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing facilities  in  the  world  for  the 
handicapped.  Its  story  is  thrilling  for 
anyone.  The  American  Legion  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  financing  the 
myocom  (myoelectric  controlled  com- 
munication) research. 

Rev.  William  Hudspeth 
Bemeiit,  III. 

THE  TWO-DOLLAR  ULCER  CURE 

sir:  Because,  at  one  time,  I  had  ulcers, 
I  read  and  tried  John  Reese's  ulcer  cure 
("My  Two-Dollar  Ulcer  Cure,"  May 
1949).  In  fact,  I  cut  out  the  original 
article  and  loaned  it  to  friends  who  had 
ulcers.  Also,  I  had  copies  made  which 
I  sent  to  my  ulcerated  friends  around  the 
U.S.  Someone,  as  so  often  happens,  did 
not  return  the  original;  so,  it  was  lost. 
Needless  to  say,  I  am  saving  the  Sept. 
1972  issue  in  which  you  reprinted  it. 

J.  M.  Grolimund 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

W.C.  HANDY 

sir:  I  would  like  to  commend  you  for  the 
wonderful  article,  "W.C.  Handy  and  the 
Birth  of  the  Blues"  (August). 

Marjorie  L.  Mayberry 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

sir:  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press sincere  appreciation  to  you  and 
Peggy  Robbins,  the  author,  for  the  fine 
article  on  W.C.  Handy,  the  "Father  of  the 
Blues." 

Pierce  B.  Brunson 
Macon,  Ga. 

ED.  NOTE:  We  were  also  delighted  to 
have  received  a  phone  call  commending 


Mrs.  Robbins  from  Charles  Handy, 
brother  of  W.C.  Handy  and  long  an  as- 
sociate of  the  composer  in  his  music 
publishing  business.  Charles  Handy, 
now  in  his  80's.  resides  in  New  York  and 
is  a  member  of  The  American  Legion. 

JULY  ISSUE  FOR  THE  BIRDS? 

sir:  I  find  that  I  must  disagree  with 
G.  Rogers,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  editor  in  the  September  issue. 
I  find  your  articles  most  interesting  and 
informative.  Please  keep  up  the  fine 
work.  I  was  impressed  by  "The  True 
Story  of  the  Message  to  Garcia,"  and 
John  Reese's  article,  "My  Two-Dollar 
Ulcer  Cure,"  was  both  amusing  and  in- 
formative. 

James  Taylor  Smith 
Albertville,  Ala. 

sir:  I  read  the  criticism  in  Letters  to 
the  Editor  in  the  September  issue  re- 
garding the  July  issue  that  highUghted 
important  features  such  as  the  Indiain 
Ocean  power  vacuum,  metric  system,  etc. 

My  congratulations  to  you  for  your 
constant  upgrading  of  The  American 
Legion  Magazine.  Your  quality  magazine 
is  one  of  the  several  reasons  my  1973 
dues  will  be  paid  next  week. 

John  W.  Holmes 
Austin,  Minn. 

MERRIAM-WEBSTER'S 
NEW  DICTIONARY 

sir:  The  many  librarians,  researchers, 
etc..  in  the  Legion  might  like  to  know 
that  Merriam- Webster  has  brought  out 
a  brand  new  1,369-page  "geographical 
dictionary."  At  $14.95.  I  don't  imagine 
everyone  will  rush  out  and  buy  one,  but 
for  people  like  myself  who  must  con- 
stantly look  for  facts  about  places,  it's 
good  to  do  it  in  something  the  size  of  a 
home  dictionary,  instead  of  in  a  huge 
atlas  or  buried  in  the  many  volumes  of 
an  encyclopedia.  Webster's  old  geo- 
graphical dictionary  was  getting  out  of 
date,  with  all  the  changes  in  boundaries 
and  place-names  since  it  was  issued. 
They  say  there  are  14,600  entries  in  the 
new  one.  I  didn't  count  them,  but  I  be- 
lieve it.  Your  sometime  author, 

Peter  D.  Bolter 
New  York,  N.Y. 

INFO  FROM  VETERANS  SOUGHT 

sir:  For  research  on  a  forthcoming  book. 
I  am  seeking  letters  from  discharged 
servicemen  to  learn  their  views  of 
changes  in  the  services  since  WW2. 

Roy  Doliner 
11  East  48th  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

sir:  Many  of  your  readers  had  movie 
cameras  during  WW2  and  must  have 
taken  thousands  of  feet  of  film  which  has 
never  been  seen  except  by  family  and 
friends.  I  would  like  to  heai'  from  any- 
one with  such  film  with  a  view  to  in- 
cluding it  in  a  major  series  which  this 
network  is  preparing  on  the  history  of 
the  Second  World  War. 

Jerome  Kuehl 
Thames  Television  Ltd. 
Teddington  Lock 
Teddington,  Middlesex,  England 
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3  needed  skills 
NRIcan  teach  you 
at  home . . . 

NRI  courses  use  easy 
''bite-size"  texts  to  show 
you  how  to  service  TV-Radio 
Repair  Cars  or  Appliances 

"Hands-on"  Training  pays  off 

NRI  was  the  first  to  supply  home  study- 
students  with  custom  designed  training  kits 
to  give  practical  hands-on  experience  as  you 
learn.  You  get  more  value  from  the  exclu- 
sive Achievement  Kit  sent  the  day  you  en- 
roll, to  "bite-size"  texts  and  custom  training 
equipment.  Learning  TV-Radio,  Automotive 
Servicing  and  Appliance  repair  at  home  is 
easy,  exciting,  the  NRI  simplified  way.  With 
NRFs  TV-Radio  servicing  course  you  receive 
your  choice  of  black  &  white  or  color  TV  kit 
Other  courses  include  necessary  testing 
equipment  free. 

Earn  $5  to  $7  an  hiour  spare  or  full 

time  Tens  of  thousands  of  NRI  graduates 
are  proof  it  is  practical  to  train  at  home  in 
your  spare  time.  Keep  your  present  job  while 
preparing  for  a  better  one  and  earn  $5  to 
$7  an  hour  extra  in  spare  time.  Fix  your 
own  equipment,  or  earn  money  making  re- 
pairs for  friends  and  neighbors. 

Train  with  the  leader-NRI  The  same 

training  innovations  which  have  made  NRI 
the  leader  in  career  training  at  home  is  now 
available  to  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
a  free  full-color  catalog  in  the  field  of  your 
choice.  No  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 

FREE  NRI  CATALOG! 

NRI  TRAINING 

Kk^^^i^  3939  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W. 
ip^^lljl  Washington,  D.C.  20016 

1^^^^       Please  rush  me  the  catalog  Indicated  below.  I  under- 
stand no  salesman  will  call. 

CHECK  FOR  ONLY  ONE  CATALOG. 

□  TV-Radio  Servicing     □  Appliance  Servicing     □  Automotive  Mechanics 
(259-112)  (759-112)  (937-112) 


Name 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Age 


Address 


City  State  Zip 

□  Check  for  facts  on  Gl  Bill 

ACCREDITED  MEMBER  NATIONAL  HOME  STUDY  COUNCIL 
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Dateline  Washington. 


CRIME  IN  THE  U.S.A. 

CRIME  COMPENSATION— MAYBE. 

U.S.  METRIC  CHANGEOVER  COMING. 


Serious  crime  rose  7%  in  1971  over  1970, 
accoraing  to  Justice  Department ' s  yearly 
uniform  crime  report ,  despite  expanded 
federal  expenditures  and  crime-fighting 
activities.  Nonetheless,  the  Justice  De- 
partment sees  some  encouragement  in  the 
latest  statistics.   It  appears  that  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  serious  crime  has  been 
slowing  down  over  the  past  three  years. 

Att'y  Gen.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst  also 
gleans  a  sliver  of  optimism  from  the  fact 
that  54  urban  centers  managed  to  improve 
their  statistical  situation  in  1971,  as 
against  only  22  cities  reporting  a  lower 
crime  rate  in  1970. 

However,   the  crime  report,   as  gathered 
by  the  FBI,  also  discloses  that  of  nearly  6 
million  serious  crimes  committed  in  the 
United  States  in  1971,  only  20%  were  solved. 
And  while  all  serious  crime  rose  only  7%, 
violent  crime — murder,  rape,  assault,  rob- 
bery— surged  11%.   Meanwhile,   the  risk  of 
becoming  a  victim  of  a  serious  crime  also 
rose  by  6%  for  all  Americans. 


In  Congress ,  the  onward ,  upward  crime 
trend  i^s  steadily  increasing  the  pressure 
for  legislation  to  provide  compensation 
f or  the  victims ,  as  well  as  for  good 
Samaritans  injured  when  trying  to  stop 
criminals . 

Seven  states  already  have  adopted  laws 
providing  at  least  some  financial  remedy  to 
victims  of  crime,  but  other  states  have 
withheld  legislation  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  Senate  has  overwhelmingly  adopted  a 
crime  compensation  measure  first  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  John  L.  McClellan  (Ark. ) ,  who 
has  long  led  Congressional  investigations 
into  U.S.  criminal  activities,  and  sup- 
ported by  Sen.  Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.).  The 
Senate  bill  would  indemnify  victims  of 
crime  together  with  those  coming  to  their 
aid,  and  also  stimulate  similar  action  by 
the  states  through  federal  grants. 

At  best.  Congressional  adoption  of  the 
measure  would  provide  only  partial  compen- 
sation for  the  estimated  $800  million  a  year 


loss  in  earnings  and  medical  expenses  to 
U.S.  crime  victims. 


There  was  hardly  a  murmur  of  reaction  a 
few  weeks  ag£  when  the  Senate  approved  a 
bill  to  provide  an  American  changeover  to 
the  metric  system  during  the  next  decade. 
The  measure  cleared  the  Senate  by  a  voice 
vote. 

The  legislation  would  not  make  the  metric 
system  compulsory,  but  instead  aims  at  mak- 
ing it  the  predominately  acceptable  method 
of  measurement.  The  metric  system  is  already 
generally  utilized  in  the  United  States  by 
industries  involved  with  the  sciences, 
pharmaceuticals,  photography.  The  House 
must  yet  approve  the  move,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  already  taken  steps  to  convert 
its  traditional  system,  which  the  United 
States  inherited,  into  metrical  measure- 
ments. 


PEOPLE  AND  QUOTES 


POPULAR  U.S. 

"To  the  gadflies,  the  nay- 
sayers  of  society.  I  would  say 
only  this:  There  are  far  more 
people  trying  to  get  into  this 
country  than  there  are  trying 
to  leave  it."  John  A.  Volpe. 
Transportation  Secretary. 

GET  OUT  OF  TOWN 

"The  recent  murder  of  in- 
nocent citizens  ...  by  gangland 
executioners  is  an  outrage 
which  demands  that  the  ro- 
manticization  of  the  mob  must 
be  stopped  and  gangsters  run 
out  of  town."  Mayor  Lindsay, 
New  York. 

SELFISH  CONCERN? 

"The  overriding  concern — 
not  merely  of  youth,  but  of 
large  segments  of  our  people — 
often  seems  to  be  a  highly  in- 
dividualized self-interest.  .  .  ." 
Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell,  Jr., 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


RICH  REDS 

"Even  among  communists 
there  are  extremely  wealthy 
people,  whose  wealth  does  not 
amount  merely  to  tens  or  hun- 
dreds of  millions  but  even  to 
billions  of  old  dinai-s.  ..." 
President  Tito,  Yugoslavia. 

MORE  SCHOOL. 
LESS  EDUCATION 

".  .  .  we  sentence  more  of  our 
youth  to  more  years  in  school 
than  ever  before  ...  so  that 
never  have  Americans  been  as 
poorly  educated  as  now. "Morris 
B.  Abram,  ex-president,  Bran- 
deis  U. 

LABOR'S  STAND 

"The  American  labor  move- 
ment is  not  tied  to  any  political 
party  .  .  .  nor  do  we  claim  to 
own  .  .  .  anj'  political  party." 
George  Meany,  president,  AFL- 
CIO. 
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The  complete  story  oC  the 

AIR  WAR 
1939-1945 


Now-in  TWO  GIANT  VOLUMES 
worth  $39.80  in  pub.  ed. 


All  about  the  men  who  fought  the  war ...  the  planes 
they  flew . . .  the  cities  they  bombed  . . .  the  ships 
they  sank.  Over  700  photos — including  FULL  COLOR 

AIRWAR!  750  pages  of  exciting  air  combat— from 
the  Nazi  blitz  of  Poland  to  the  fall  of  Japan.  THus- 
trated  with  700  allied  and  enemy  photos. 

Join  brave,  scrappy  pilots  on  every  major 
bombing  mission  over  Europe  and  the  Pacific  . 
strategic  sorties,  strafing  runs,  convoy  escorts, 
carrier  take-offs,  submarine  hunts. 

Here  are  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  "war  in  the  sky" 
hit-and-run  dogfights  of  "Operation  Shoestring"  . . .  the  daring  runs 
over  Ploesti  and  Schweinfurt . . .  Doolittle's  bold  raid  on  Tokyo 
. . .  desperate  Kamikaze  attacks  . . .  the  Marianas  "Turkey  Shoot" 
. . .  the  final  rout  of  Goering's  proud  Luftwaffe. 

Discover  how  England's  last  50  "patched-up"  fighters  helped  win 
the  Battle  of  Britain.  •  How  U.S.  bomber  co-pilot  Allan  Ward 
actually  crawled  out  along  his  plane's  wing— in  mid-flight— to  put 
out  an  engine  fire  . .  .  and  lived  to  tell  about  it.  •  How  the  allies  used 
weird  barrel-shaped  bombs  that  "skipped"  along  water's  surface— 
burst  against  Ruhr  Valley  dams— and  flooded  German  war  plants 
for  miles  around.  •  How  Pacific  ace  Richard  Bong  passed  the  air 
"kill"  score  of  WWI  hero  Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  received  a 
special  award  from  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur— a  case  of  Coca-Cola! 

These  two  giant  volumes  are  Wi  x  11  inches.  The  9,000-word 
index  puts,  at  your  fingertips,  detailed  accounts  of  every  major  air 
battle,  bombing  raid,  fighter  ace  and  aircraft  from 
1939  to  V-J  Day  in  1945.  AIRWAR  retails  for 
$39.80  in  original  publisher's  editions.  Take 
both  volumes,  if  you  wish,  as  two  of  your 
4  introductory  books— all  for  only  98* 
plus  shipping  and  handling,  with 
trial  membership.  Send  no  money. 

Mail  coupon  to  Military  Book  Club, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530 


Bit" 


The  Military  Book  Club  invites  you  to  take 

Any  4  books 
for  only  Ofto 

it  you  join  now  and  agree  to  accept  only  4  ^^^^^  j 


1495.  The  Game  of  the  Foxes. 

Ladislas  Farago.  Story  of  Ger- 
man espionage  in  U.S.  and  Brit- 
ain in  WWII.  Pub.  ed.  $11.95 
1701.  History  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Basil  Liddell  Hart. 
Every  m.ajor  battle  on  land, 
sea,  in  the  air.  Pub.  ed.  $12.50 
2428.  The  Rising  Sun.  John 
Toland.  Inside  ImperlalJapan. 
Over  60  rare  photos.  2  books, 
counts  as  one.  Pub.  ed.  $12.95 
3590.  Inside  the  Third  Reich. 
Albert  Speer.  "I  recommend 
...without  reservation,"  N.Y. 
Times.  Pub.  ed.  $12.50 
8714.  The  Two-Ocean  War. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison.  Story 
of  U.S.  Navy  in  action  from 
1939  to  V-J  Day.  Pub.  ed.$15 
The  Military  Book  Club  offers  its 
sometimes  altered  slightly  in  size 


8730.  Mao  Tse-tung  on  Guer- 
rilla Warfare.  Transl.  by  Gen. 

Samuel  B.Griffith. Communist 

"handbook."  Pub.  ed.  $4.95 

8748.  The  First  Day  on  the 

Somme.  Martin  Middlebrook. 

"Easy"  battle  ends  wjth  60,- 

000casualties!Pub.ed.$8.95 

8755.  Flying  Fortress.  Edward 

Jablonski.  The  B-17s  and  the 

men  who  flew  them.  400  al- 
bum photos.  Pub.  ed.  $10.95 

8797.  Naval  War  Against  Hit- 
ler. Donald  Macintyre.  How 

German"seawolves"wereout- 

smarfedinWWII.Pub.ed.$10 

8813.  Strategy,  2nd  Rev.  Ed. 

B.H.LiddellHart.Classicbook 

on  warfare.  Strategists  from 

490  BC  to  Hitler.  Pub.  ed.  $10 
own  complete,  hardbound  editions, 
to  fit  special  presses  and  save  members  even  more. 


8854.  Iron  Coffins.  Herbert  A. 
Werner.  German  U-boat  cap- 
tain's memoirs  of  submarine 
warfare  in  WWII. Pub. ed.$7.95 
8995.  The  Battle  for  North 
Africa. John  Strawson.Whydid 
it  take  3  years?  Illus.  Not 
avail.  inCanada.  Pub. ed. $7.95 
9092.  On  War.  von  Clausewitz. 
The  book  that  "educated" 
generals  from  Grant  to  Hitler 
on  how  to  win  wars.  Spec.  ed. 
9100.  The  Art  of  War.  A.  H. 
Jomini.  Famous  study  of  mili- 
tary strategy,  written  in  1883 
and  still  used.  Pub. ed.  $15.50 
9134.  Airwar.  E.  Jablonski. 
Story  of  air  combat  In  WWII. 
700  photos,  2  vol.  set  counts 
as  2  books.  Pub.  ed.  $39.80 


selections  or  alternates  during  the  next  two  years. 


MILITAMIY  BOOK  CLUB~^ 

r^t^^        [^ept.  CL-058,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530  I 

■  ■♦•     B       Please  accept  my  application  for  membership  in  the  I 

Military  Book  Club  and  send  me  the  4  books  whose  | 

^^^^         numbers  I  have  printed  in  the  boxes  below.  Bill  me  only  I 

980,  plus  shipping  and  handling,  for  all  4.  (NOTE:  2-volume  set  of  AIR  " 

WAR  counts  as  2  bool<s  and  cannot  be  ordered  individually.)  I 

About  every  4  weeks,  send  me  the  Club's  bulletin,  Battles  and  | 

Leaders,  describing  the  next  Featured  Selection  and  a  variety  of  Alter-  ■ 

nate  choices.  If  I  wish  to  receive  the  Featured  Selection,  I  need  do  I 

nothing;  it  will  be  shipped  to  me  automatically.  W/henever  I  prefer  an  ■ 

Alternate,  or  no  book  at  ail,  I  will  notify  you  by  the  date  specified  by  I 

returning  the  convenient  form  always  provided.  | 

I  need  take  only  4  Selections  or  Alternates  during  the  next  two  years,  . 

and  may  resign  any  time  thereafter. The  prices  of  books  offered  will  aver-  I 

age  30%  below  prices  of  publishers'  editions,  plus  a  modest  shipping  I 

and  handling  charge.  I 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE:  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  the  entire  I 

introductory  package  within  10  days.  Membership  will  be  canceled  and  ! 

1  will  owe  nothing.  | 

NOTE 

If  you  select  2-Volume  AIR  WAR 
set,  write  9134  in  two  boxes, then 
choose  2  more  books. 


Mr. 

Mrs.  

Miss 

Address_ 
City  


(please  print) 


State_ 


-Zip. 


Members  accepted  In  USA  and  Canada  only — Canadian  members   24-M14A  " 
be  serviced  from  Toronto.  Offer  slightly  different  in  Canada.  J 
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i=OR    YOUR  INFORMATION 

Hair  Style:  A  Homely 
Example  of  Freedom 


By  NATIONAL  COMMANDER 


Joe  L.  Matthews 
National 
Commander, 
The  American 
Legion. 


NOBODY  WAS  more  delighted  than  I  when  the  1972  Na- 
tional Convention  of  The  American  Legion  adopted 
a  resolution  that  abolishes  all  rules  that  anyone  may  have 
been  imposing  to  regulate  hair  styles  in  our  Legion  programs 
for  young  Americans. 

The  same  resolution  forbade  anyone  to  make  any  new 
rules  governing  hair  styles  in  Legion  programs — though  it 
specified  that  the  resolution  in  no  way  eased  any  rules  for 
health  or  safety. 

I  was  especially  pleased  that  the  resolution  came  from  our 
convention  committee  on  Americanism  and  passed  the  con- 
vention unanimously.  Hair  style  may  be  a  homely  example 
to  use  ill  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  American  freedom, 
but  it  is  an  example. 

Certainly  the  notion  of  individual  freedom  in  the  United 
States  is  at  the  heart  of  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about 
Americanism.  We  have  all  kinds  of  freedoms,  but  sometimes 
we  lose  our  perspective  and  get  our  various  freedoms  mixed 
up.  It  is  OK  to  hate  long  hair  on  men  and  to  shout  one's 
dislike  of  hairy  men  and  boys  from  the  housetops,  if  that's 
how  one  feels.  This  is  freedom  of  speech,  and  no  man  who 
detests  long  masculine  hair  should  have  his  mouth  shut  on 
the  subject. 

But  by  the  same  token,  each  man's  hair  is  his  own,  and  he 
can  certainly  wear  it  the  way  he  pleases  without  anyone 
imposing  any  sanctions  against  him — if  this  is  the  free  coun- 
try that  we  want  it  to  be.  Thus  the  line  must  always  be  drawn 
firmly  between  speaking  one's  dislike  of  various  styles  (which 
is  free  speech),  and  trying  to  force  people  to  conform  (which 
is  against  freedom). 

I  wear  my  own  hair  short  and  am  clean  shaven.  But  my 
father  always  wore  a  mustache.  My  Grandfather  Cassidy  had 
a  full  beard,  and  in  his  day  few  self-respecting  conservative 
men  would  be  seen  with  clean  shaven  faces.  My  brother  Ralph 
put  together  a  collection  of  slides  from  photos  of  my  ancestors 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  men  were  bearded.  Ben 
Franklin,  George  Washington  and  most  of  their  contempo- 
raries were  clean  shaven  but  wore  wigs.  General  Custer  had 
magnificent  curly  locks  and  a  blond  beard.  Longfellow's  and 
Walt  Whitman's  beards  were  wonders  to  behold. 

Lincoln  was  the  first  President  to  wear  a  beard  in  the 
White  House,  and  thereafter  nearly  every  President  until 
Woodrow  Wilson  had  either  a  gorgeous  beard  or  a  mustache. 
The  great  American  athletic  teams  of  the  late  1800's  sported 
fantastic  arrays  of  beards  and  muttonchops.  Thus  I  always 
felt  uneasy  in  recent  years  when  anyone  went  so  far  in  his 
distaste  for  the  return  of  long  masculine  hair  and  beards  as 


to  want  to  write  rules  against  them  or  to  declare  masculine 
hair  un-American  unless  short.  Between  wigs,  beards,  long 
hair  and  mustaches,  perhaps  most  great  Americans  of  the 
past  had  one  or  the  other.  The  clean  shaven  faces  of  Thomas 
Edison  and  Henry  Ford  looked  almost  naked  in  their  time, 
hut  their  mutual  friend,  the  great  naturalist  John  Burroughs, 
had  enough  beard  for  all  three  of  them. 

I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  most  men  would  rather  not 
shave,  if  only  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  it.  We  WW2  vet- 
erans well  know  how  many  of  our  colleagues  grew  big,  pride- 
ful  beards  while  in  service,  and  only  shaved  them  off  when 
they  got  home — to  please  their  womenfolk  and  conform  to 
general  civilian  standards  6f  1 946  when  they  went  job  hunting. 

The  fact  is,  the  present  trend  toward  beards  was  started 
among  the  WW2  veterans,  I  am  sure.  A  few  of  them  dared 
keep  their  beards  after  the  war,  and  there's  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  cult  called  the  Beatniks  took  their  cue  from 
these  few  WW2  vets. 

The  Beatniks  got  male  hairiness  going  again,  and.  as  wc 
all  know  today,  their  one-time  cultist  fad  has  turned  into  a 
general  style,  reverting  to  the  era  of  men's  hair  styles  between 
the  late  1840's  and  the  early  1900's. 

Today,  long  masculine  hair  and/ or  beards,  mustaches  and 
sideburns  are  so  common  that  short-haired,  clean  shaven  men 
like  myself  are  becoming  scarce.  I  hope  nobody  decides  we 
are  odd  and  writes  rules  against  us,  for  I  hope  to  keep  shaving 
and  barbering  my  own  way,  which  is  my  American  right. 
Today,  most  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  have  beards  or  side- 
burns, or  at  least  hairdos  that  are  far  from  crewcuts.  Nobody 
can  tell  me  they  aren't  good  Americans,  even  if  their  ideas 
of  barbering  and  mine  aren't  quite  the  same. 

It  isn't  hard  to  understand  why  so  much  antipathy  has 
been  generated  against  long  hair  and  beards.  Among  those 
who  set  the  earliest  examples  of  the  new  trend  have  been  a 
large  number  who  are  not  only  long  haired  and  bearded,  but 
also  disgustingly  unkempt  and  dirty — to  the  point  of  being 
offensively  odorous  and  unhygienic. 

Dirtiness  is  not  just  a  style,  it  is  a  very  real  social  offense 
and — if  carried  to  extremes — a  menace  to  personal  and  public 
health.  The  association  of  long  hair  with  filth  has  been  rather 
natural  in  recent  years,  thanks  to  the  many  horrible  examples 
of  the  two  going  together.  But  they  don't  really  go  together, 
as  our  womenfolk  have  demonstrated  for  a  long  time. 

It  was  good  to  see  our  National  Convention  separate  the 
question  of  style — which  is  every  man's  choice  in  a  free 
country — from  the  question  of  menaces  to  health  and  safety 
in  revising  the  governing  rules  of  our  youth  programs. 
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The  World  War  II  Commemorative  Medal  Society,  in  association  with 
TheLincohiMint,is  pleased  to  announce  a  limited  edition  of 


The  Medallic  History 
of  liie  Second  World  in 
Ir^ts  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver 


An  enduring  tribute  to  those  who  served . . . 

A  priceless  investment  for  those  who  remember 


For  millions  of  Americans,  December  7, 
1941,  is  more  than  a  date  in  tiie  history 
books.  It  is  a  vividly  remembered  personal 
experience. 

Perhaps  yon  arc  among  those  who  remem- 
ber the  winter  Sunday  when  .lapanesc  bombs 
rained  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

You  remember  with  almost  equal  \ivid- 
ness  the  other  landmarks  of  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  from  the  slow  retreat  in  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  wild  rejoicing  of  V-E  Dav  and 
V-J  Day. 

Now,  through  the  efl'orts  of  the  skilled 
craftsmen  of  The  Lincoln  Mint,  these  great 
events  of  the  Great  War  have  been  com- 
memorated— for  us,  for  our  children,  and 
for  our  children's  children — in  the  World 
War  II  Commemorati\e  Society's  Medallic 
History  of  the  Second  World  War. 


DIRECTED  BY  A  DISTINGUISHED 

BOARD  OF  MILITARY,  NAVAL 
AND  CIVILIAN  ADVISORS,  WHO 
LIVED,  SHAPED  AND  RECORDED 
THE  GREAT  EVENTS  OF  WORLD 
W  AR  II. 

General  George  C.  Kenney,  Commander 
Allied  Air  Forces  in  Southwest  Pacific; 
Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M.  Filer— StalT  of 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet; 
Hans  J.  Morgenthau— Consultant  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  State;  Frank 
Hewlett— United  Press  Correspondent  in 
Pacific  Theater. 


commemoration  of  the  American  role  in 
the  history-making  conflict. 

Jn  all,  24  ingots  will  be  struck  in  brilliant, 
mirror-like  "proof  finish"  of  genuine  Sterling 
Silver.  Each  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingot  will 
be  1.68"  X  .91"  in  size,  and  will  weigh  672 
grains  of  Sterling  Silver. 

The  ingots  will  cover  all  the  major  events 
of  American  participation  in  World  War  11 
— on  land,  sea,  in  the  air.  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  European  Theaters  of  Operation.  Sub- 
scribers may  limit  their  participation  to  the 
12  ingots  covering  only  the  European  Thea- 
ter or  only  the  Pacific  Theater. 

Cost  will  be  SI 2.50  per  ingot,  and  ingots 
will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month 
to  subscribers  who  select  either  12-subject 
set,  or  two  per  month  for  subscribers  to  the 
complete  series. 

AVAILABLE  IN 
LIMITED  EDITIONS 
AND  ONLY  FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME. 

To  assure  the  numismatic  integrity  and 
future  value  of  this  first  edition,  The  Medallic 
History  of  the  Second  World  War  will  be 
struck  in  a  tightly  controlled  issue  of  a  total 
of  just  5,000  subscriptions. 

It  will  be  limited  both  in  the  total  number 
of  subscriptions  accepted  and  only  as  long 
as  the  subscription  rolls  are  open.  Reserva- 
tions will  be  honored  on  the  basis  of  post- 
mark and  those  which  cannot  be  honored 
will  be  returned. 


INCLUDED  .  . . 

The  Society  will  provide  you  with  a  hand- 
somely bound,  black  velour-lined  case  to 
display  and  protect  your  collection.  Two 
cases  are  provided  to  subscribers  of  the 
events  in  the  European  and  Pacific  Theaters 
.  .  .  with  each  case  providing  spaces  to  dis- 
play 12  ingots.  Both  are  sent  with  the 
Society's  compliments. 


Included  with  your 
Subscription.  A  Great 
Recording  of  the  Sounds 
of  World  War  II. 


Hear  the  voices  of  men  who  eye- 
witnessed  the  most  important 
and  dramatic  moments  of  the 
war  ...  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  .  .  .  the  bombing  of 
Manila  ...  the  last  radio  broadcast  from  the  doomed 
fortress  of  Corregidor  .  .  .  President  Truman's 
announcement  of  the  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima 
.  .  .  General  IVlacArthur  at  the  signing  of  the  final 
peace  with  Japan.  The  Sounds  of  World  War  II  is 
yours  as  a  gift  from  the  Society. 


r- 


-SUBSCRIPTION  APPLICATION 


HEIRLOOM  QUALITY 
COMMEMORATIVE  INGOTS— 

Minting  of  the  History  of  the  Second  World 
War  is  a  major  event  offering  a  significant 
investment  opportunity,  in  addition  to  the 
costly  metal,  with  the  potential  of  immediate 
and  future  value. 

•  Selection  of  events  to  be  commemorated 
will  be  guided  by  men  who  actually  helped 
to  shape  these  events — the  Society's  Board 
of  Military,  Naval  and  Civilian  advisors. 

•  The  Lincoln  Mint,  one  of  the  nation's 
foremost  private  mints,  will  create  and 
strike  the  ingots  which  will  make  up  this 
panoramic  history. 

•  This  First  Edition  will  be  the  first  medallic- 
ingot  tribute  to  be  issued  anywhere  in 


The  World  War  II  Commemorative  Medal  Society  42-002 

c/o  The  Lincoln  Mint-714  W,  Monroe  Street-Chicago.  Illinois— 60606. 

Please  reserve  in  my  name  one  set  of  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingots,  at  $12.50  per  ingot,  issued  in  limited  edition  in 
commemoration  of  the  Second  World  War.  1  would  like  to  subscribe  as  follows;  (check  one) 

□  12  European  Theater  ingots  only.  (I  will  receive  1  ingot  per  month  and  be  billed  $12.50) 

□  12  Pacific  Theater  ingots  only.  (I  will  receive  1  ingot  per  month  and  be  billed  $12.50) 

□  The  complete  24-ingot  series.  (I  will  receive  2  ingots  per  month  and  be  billed  $25.00) 

invoiced,  on  a  monthly  prepayment  basis.  The  Society 
guarantees  that  my  cost  for  these  Ingots  will  not  be 
increased  regardless  of  cost  increases  of  silver  in  the 
International  Metals  Market. 

Contingent  upon  my  acceptance  as  a  subscriber,  I  am 
to  receive  one  display-storage  case  for  each  12  ingots 
I  order,  plus  a  FREE  I. p.  recording,  "The  Sounds  of  World 
War  II." 


I 


I   Enclosed  is  my  check  or  money  order  for  $_ 
I 
I 


for  the  first  ingot  (or  ingots).  (Illinois  residents  add  5% 
sales  tax.) 

I  understand  and  agree  that  there  will  be  just  5,000 
Solid  Sterling  Silver  Ingot  sets  minted.  Each  ingot  will  be 
delivered  with  my  personal  number  registered  exclusively 
to  me  forever. 
I  agree  to  pay  for  each  ingot  promptly  upon  being 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE. 


.ZIP. 


SIGNATURE. 


I  Subscription  is  not  valid  unless  signed.  I 
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EARLY  RESULTS 

of  the 

NEW  AMERICAN 
SUMMITRY 

A  look  back  at  the  new  structure  of  world 
relationships  that  the  President  created  in 
a  few  months  of  unprecedented  summitry. 


By  POWELL  A.  THOMAS 

PRESIDENT  Nixon"s  personal  diplo- 
macy with  the  heads  of  other  nations 
has  been  going  on  at  such  a  dizzy  pace, 
and  with  such  astonishing  results  in  at 
least  the  short  term  view,  as  to  be  almost 
indigestible.  The  world  of  international 

W  IDE  W  OHLD 


House  party  leaders  Gerald  Ford  (Mich.) 
and  Hale  Boggs  (La.)  returned  from  Red 
China  to  report  that  the  Chinese  had 
expressed  concern  lest  we  withdraw  our 
forces  from  the  western  Pacific,  where 
Russia  is  the  only  other  naval  power. 
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relations  has  been  literally  turned  upside 
down  by  American  diplomacy  since 
1969. 

The  President's  historic  summit  meet- 
ings with  the  rulers  of  Red  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  undoubtedly  have 
a  bearing  on  American  security  and 
world  peace  for  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  these  two  meetings  have 
overshadowed  dozens  of  others — most 
recently  Mr.  Nixon's  Hawaii  talks  in 
August  with  Mr.  Kakuei  Tanaka,  the 
newly  named  Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 
In  fact,  the  President  has  had  more  meet- 
ings with  the  heads  of  other  states  than 
any  other  American  President — and 
always  on  gut  issues. 

How  great  an  impact  all  the  talks  will 
have,  time  alone  will  tell.  But  there  is 
general  agreement  throughout  the  world 
that  the  early  fruits  of  the  new  American 
summitry  are  already  so  startling  that 
few  of  them  would  have  been  credible 
had  they  been  predicted  in  1969.  When 
all  the  American  moves  are  put  together 
they  often  reveal  a  subtlety  not  unlike  a 
series  of  chess  moves  by  Bobby  Fischer. 

It  is  a  bit  fantastic  to  pause  and  look 
back  at  the  new  fabric  of  diplomacy  and 
power-balancing  that  has  been  woven  in 
a  few  short  years.  American  actions  have 
forced  governments  around  the  world 
to  reassess  their  positions  and  relations 
with  their  neighbors.  They  have  inspired 
new  caution  in  both  Peking  and  Moscow, 
each  fearful  that  its  arch  communist 
rival  might  sign  a  pact  with  Washington 
that  would  leave  the  other  power  out  in 
the  cold.  And  above  all,  the  new  Ameri- 
can summitry  has  forced  a  rude  awaken- 
ing upon  opportunists  of  the  Third  World 
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who  had  profited  so  long  by  playing  one 
big  power  off  against  the  other. 

North  and  South  Korea  have  begun 
to  negotiate  directly.  India  and  Pakistan 
have  launched  attempts  to  ease  their  ten- 
sions, and  the  two  Germanys  are  mak- 
ing conciliatory  gestures  toward  each 
other.  In  Egypt.  President  Anwar  Sadat 
announced  that  he  was  telling  the  Rus- 
sians to  get  their  military  advisors  out 
of  his  country.  Sadat  let  it  be  known  that 
the  talks  between  Nixon  and  the  Kremlin 
leaders  had  played  an  important  part  in 
his  decision. 

United  States  officials,  including  the 
President  himself,  have  warned  against 


Joint  meeting  of  Congress,  last  July  1,  hears  President  Nixon  report  on  the  first  visit  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent to  Moscow.  By  mid-September,  both  Houses  had  approved  his  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 


expecting  any  speedy  solution  to  deep- 
seated  East-West  problems.  Some  inter- 
national experts  have  forecast  new  fric- 
tions as  the  old  image  of  the  Cold  War — 
with  its  two  rival  superpowers — changes 
into  a  more  complicated  system  involv- 
ing three  major  contenders.  But  most 
people  here  and  abroad  agree  that  our 
new  summitry  has  improved  prospects 
for  avoiding  any  new  large-scale  conflict, 
even  if  the  Vietnam  war  does  drag  on. 

Mr.  Nixon's  spectacular  trip  to  Red 
China  and  his  subsequent  visit  to  Mos- 
cow brought  an  end.  it  appeared,  to  the 
long-standing  U.S.  position  toward  the 


two  communist  powers.  Ever  since 
WW2,  the  United  States  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  containment  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionist aims.  And,  since  1949,  when 
Mao  Tse-tung's  red  legions  had  overrun 
the  Chinese  mainland,  Washington  had 
sought  to  isolate  the  Chinese  Peoples 
Republic  and  bar  it  from  the  U.N. 

Now  American  summitry  has  pro- 
duced a  world  in  which  Communist 
China  plays  a  balancing  role  between 
the  two  super  powers — with  China  un- 
sure of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  Russia 
unsure  about  relations  between  us  and 
China.  If  it  can  work,  this  is  cheaper  and 


less  risky  than  containment  has  been. 

The  China  talks  were  a  follow-up  of 
a  comment  President  Nixon  had  made  at 
his  inaugural  address  in  1969.  He  had 
declared  that  no  nation  should  be  se- 
questered in  angry  isolation,  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  difterences  were, 
talking  would  be  better  than  fighting. 
It  had  all  been  said  and  said  before,  but 
in  1971-72  Washington  actually  took  the 
step  that  ended  the  21 -year-old  isolation 
of  Red  China.  More  important,  it  pro- 
duced the  prospect  of  a  world  in  which 
the  two  dominant  nations,  America  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Russia,  each  with  enough  nuclear  weap- 
onry to  blast  the  other  into  oblivion, 
could  and  would  sit  down  to  discuss  their 
differences. 

No  question  that  the  China  talks  have 
been,  to  date,  the  master  stroke  of  our 
new  diplomatic  efforts.  They  came  out 
in  the  open  in  July  1 97 1  when  Mr.  Nixon 
electrified  the  world  by  disclosing  that 
he  had  sent  his  top  foreign  affairs  ad- 
visor. Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  to  Peking  to 
pave  the  way  for  a  Presidential  visit  to 


WIDE  WORLD 


Less  than  three  weeks  after  our  President 
visited  Moscow,  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  abruptly  cooled  his  Soviet  relations, 
blamed  his  action  on  Nixon-Moscow  talks. 

Communist  China  the  following  year. 
The  President  was  careful  not  to  raise 
false  hopes.  Said  he:  "1  do  not  believe 
in  having  summit  meetings  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  meeting.  .  .  . 
It  raises  high  hopes  that  are  destroyed. 
.  .  .  We  are  not  making  that  mistake.'" 

In  February  1972.  Mr.  Nixon  crowned 
an  unmatched  record  of  diplomatic  sum- 
mitry with  nearly  two  dozen  nations  in 
less  than  three  years  by  setting  off  for 
Peking.  The  mission  was  watched  closely 
by  the  whole  world. 

At  U.N.  headquarters  in  New  York, 
the  new  Secretary-General.  Kurt  Wald- 
heim  of  Austria,  said  guardedly  that  he 
felt  that  the  projected  Peking  and  Mos- 
cow summits  could  help  maintain  the 
trend  toward  relaxation  of  world  ten- 
sions. He  expressed  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  try  more  of  the  same.  In 
Paris,  French  President  Georges  Pompi- 
dou voiced  belief  that  a  meeting  between 
the  U.S.  and  China  could  only  he  an  en- 


couraging sign  "that  there  is  effort  on 
both  sides  for  a  better  understanding." 

Governments  behind  the  iron  Curtain 
sounded  quite  a  different  note,  reflecting 
the  Kremlin's  alarm  over  the  American 
overtures  to  Russia's  rival.  Soviet  officials 
maintained  an  aloof  silence,  but  the  gov- 
ernment mouthpiece.  Izvestia.  predicted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  try  to  arrange  a 
Vietnam  settlement  in  Peking.  The  paper 
accused  the  Red  Chinese  of  betraying  the 
Vietnamese  communists  by  welcoming 
ihe  American  chief  of  state. 

It  was  a  predictable  reaction  from  the 
Russians,  who  keep  44  divisions  backed 
by  nuclear  missiles  near  the  Chinese- 
Soviet  border  and  who  have  been  plagued 
by  fear  of  the  Chinese  war  machine  ever 
since  the  border  battles  along  the  Ussuri 
River  in  1969. 

Compientators  of  the  official  press  in 
Communist  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Bulgaria  parroted  Moscow's  words  of 
alarm,  depicting  the  Nixon  visit  as  an 
alliance  of  Chinese  Maoism  and  Ameri- 
can imperialism  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Bitter  reaction  also  came  from  Tai- 
wan, whose  foreign  ministry  declared 
that  it  would  consider  null  and  void  any 
agreement  involving  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  Nationalist  China  emerging  from 
the  talks  between  Nixon.  Mao  and  other 
Chinese  leaders.  P  resident  Nixon  had 
given  assurances  to  Taipei.  Tokyo  and 
other  friendly  capitals  in  advance,  how- 
ever, that  his  Peking  trip  would  not  in- 
volve any  deal  made  at  the  expense  of 
America's  allies. 

It  was  already  in  the  cards  that  Taiwan 
would  be  thrown  out  of  the  U.N.  at  the 
winter.  1971.  meetings — in  spite  of 
American  protests.  In  the  older  order  of 
things,  this  would  have  been  a  crushing 
defeat  for  American  policy.  But  by  the 
time  it  happened  it  had  lost  most  of  its 
sting  to  our  prestige,  for  the  President 
had  already  taken  the  initiative  in  shap- 
ing the  new  order  of  things. 

In  the  United  States,  the  China  mission 
won  support  from  some  unexpected 
quarters.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  then 
a  leading  contender  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  hailed  the  cor- 
dial reception  that  Chinese  leaders  had 
accorded  Mr.  Nixon. 

"I  thought  the  premier  of  China 
reached  out  quite  far  in  terms  of  open- 
ing a  dialogue  of  normalization  between 
our  two  countries."  said  Humphrey.  "1 
felt  he  was  reaching  out  farther  than 
what  we  would  call  normal  courtesy." 

Senate  majority  leader  Mike  Mans- 
field, the  veteran  Democrat  from  Mon- 
tana, said  he  felt  that  the  President's 
meetings  with  Chinese  leaders  had  gotten 
off  to  a  good  start  as  a  first  step  toward 
improved  relations. 

And  from  the  ranks  of  labor  came 


cautious  pr;:isc  fiom  AFL-CIO  leader 
George  Meany,  who  had  earlier  brushed 
aside  the  projected  Peking  trip  as  an 
election  year  gimmick.  Describing  Chi- 
nese Premier  Chou  En-lai's  speech  of 
welcome  as  "quite  constructive."  Meany 
said  he  was  certain  that  Peking  was 
"prepared  to  normalize  relations  with 
this  country."  Meany  added.  "I  am  sure 
this  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent's trip." 

In  Peking,  meanwhile,  things  were 
moving  at  a  quicker  pace  than  anyone 
in  Washington  had  anticipated.  Mr. 
Nixon  had  hardly  arrived  in  the  Red 
Chinese  capital  when  he  was  received 
by  Mao  Tse-tung.  the  mysterious,  rarely- 
seen  father  figure.  This  was  interpreted 
as  a  sign  that  the  top  Chinese  boss 
wanted  to  get  across  the  message  that 
some  of  the  2 1  -year-old  barriers  between 
the  United  States  and  the  People's  Re- 
public could  now  be  lifted.  Before  the 
visit  was  over.  Mr.  Nixon  h  id  not  only 
conferred  with  Mao.  he  had  held  more 
than  20  hours  of  discussion  with  Premier 
Chou.  Peking's  "indispensable  man." 

When  the  week-long  visit  was  finally 
finished,  the  question  that  echoed  in 
chancelleries  around  the  world  was: 
"What  did  the  American  President  bring 
back  from  Peking?"  For  one  thing,  the 
President  had  carried  off  seven  days  of 
talks  with  leaders  of  a  government  which 
for  more  than  two  decades  had  been  a 
virtual  enemy  of  the  United  States.  And 
he  had  accomplished  it  without  anv  shoe 
pounding,  or  any  confrontation  of  nakpd 
power  as  had  occurred  between  John  F. 
Kennedy  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  a  dec- 
ade earlier  in  Vienna. 

The  1.500-word  Nixon-Chou  com- 
munique avoided  any  specifics,  but  ir 
did  show  that  the  two  powers  had  found 
accord  in  four  broad  areas.  They  would 
"progress  toward  the  normalization  of 
relations."  They  would  .seek  to  rescue 
the  world  from  the  danger  of  inter- 
national war.  Neither  side  would  seek 
hegemony  in  Asia  or  permit  any  other 
country  to  try  to  extend  its  power  in  the 
area.  And  both  sides  agreed  not  to  "ne- 
gotiate on  behalf  of  any  third  party"  or 
to  assist  each  other  in  any  operation 
directed  against  another  nation. 

During  the  innumerable  exchanges  of 
toasts  at  the  banquets.  Mr.  Nixon  called 
cut  repeatedly  for  a  world  without  walls. 
At  one  point,  he  quoted  Mao  Tsc-tung: 
"So  many  deeds  cry  out  to  he  done.  .  .  . 
Seize  the  dav.  Seize  the  hour."  The  Presi- 
dential rhetoric  may  have  pleased  his 
Chinese  hosts,  but  it  gave  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  some  restless  nights.  Soviet 
party  chief  Leonid  Brezhnev  made  no 
bones  about  his  fear  that  the  United 
States  and  China  might  have  signed  a 
secret  pact  that  went  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Chinese-American  communique. 
"How  else."  he  demanded,  "can  one  in- 
terpret the  statement  at  the  Shanghai 
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banquet  that  'today  our  two  peoples  hold 
in  their  hands  the  fate  of  the  entire 
world?'  " 

The  trip  brought  a  flurry  of  comment 
at  home,  mostly  favorable.  Mr.  Humph- 
rey said  that  he  would  have  gone  to 
China  himself  had  he  been  elected  in 
1968  instead  of  Mr.  Nixon,  though  when 
he  was  asked  whether  there  had  ever 
been  any  talk  during  Lyndon  Johnson's 
administration  about  a  trip  to  China, 
Humphrey  said  that  there  had  been  none. 

Congressional  reaction  to  the  commu- 
nique from  Peking  was  mixed. 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  impact 
of  the  joint  communique,"  said  New 
York's  conservative  Sen.  James  Buckley. 
"It  is  already  being  widely  interpreted 
both  at  home  and  abroad  as  signaling 
the  ultimate  abandonment  of  Taiwan  by 
the  United  States." 

But  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  one  of 
the  Nixon  administration's  most  voluble 
critics,  hailed  the  communique  as  "one 
of  the  most  progressive  documents  in  the 


WIDE  WORLD 


Diplomatic  leaders  of  North  and  South  Korea  startled  the  world  by  suddenly  meeting  to 
try  to  solve  their  differences.  Here  initial  talks  end  with  handshakes  at  Panmunjon,  Sept.  2. 


Pakistan  and  India,  long  bitter  foes,  cool  their  enmity  at  meeting  in  Simla,  July  2.  Pakistani 
leader  Bhutto  here  shakes  hands  with  India's  Mrs.  Ghandi  on  border  troop  withdrawal  pact. 

New  York's  Democratic  mayor,  John 
Lindsay,  called  the  communique  a  good 
step.  But  Sen.  George  McGovern,  who 
was  to  become  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  was  guarded  in  his  reaction. 
McGovern  said  he  had  found  that  the 
communique  contained  less  than  he  had 
hoped  for. 

On  Feb.  29,  the  Soviet  government 
unleashed  its  first  direct  attack  on  the 
Peking  visit,  accusing  Red  China  of 
"entering  a  dangerous  plot  with  the  rul- 
ing circles  of  the  U.S.A."  Speaking 
through  the  Soviet  trade  journal  Trud. 
the  Soviet  leadership  portrayed  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  Chinese  hosts  as  conspir- 
ing to  decide  the  fate  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  article  said,  in  fact,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  counting  on  Peking  for  support 
of  his  Vietnamization  policy  in  return 
for  certain  concessions. 

North  Vietnam  itself  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  Nixon  visit  at  this  stage. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


long  and  distinguished  tradition  of 
American  diplomacy  and  foreign  af- 
fairs." 

Kennedy  called  the  communique  "a 
fitting  end  to  a  historical  visit  that  has 
done  so  much  to  renew  the  long  and 
tragically  interrupted  friendship  be- 
tween the  American  and  Chinese  peo- 
ple." 

Favorable  response  also  came  from 
Senate  majority  leader  Mansfield,  who 
said:  "I  believe  the  President  got  the 
best  possible  deal  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  believe  that  out  of  this  visit 
by  the  President  has  emerged  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better  relationship  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  also  the 
beginnings  of  a  peaceful  era  in  that  part 
of  the  world." 


WIDE  WORLD 


East  and  West  Germans  negotiate  a  traffic  treaty  in  Berlin.  American  inspired  big  power 
talks  have  checked  tendency  of  smaller  nations  to  play  big  nations  against  each  other. 
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ANNOUNCING  EMPEROR'S 


FECIAL 


MODEL  100 
Honduras  Mahogany 
70"  X  16"  X  10" 


W    SOLID  Va"  genuine  HONDURAS  MAHOGAN^ 
GRANDFATHER  CLOCK  CASE  KITS  1 


MODEL  100 
Regular  Price 
$77.50 


MODEL  110 
Regular  Price 
S82.50 


AM  pieces  pre-cut  and  pre-sanded 

Colonial  crown  (Model  100),  breakfront  swan 
neck  and  finial  (Model  110).  waist  and  hood 
doors  and  dial  frame  preassembled.  Complete 
hardware  furnished.   Each   piece  may  be  re 
ordered  individually. 


Take  advantage  of  this  special.  Assemble 
a  traditional  heirloom  for  your  home  or 
for  Christmas  giving.  We'll  show  you  why 
Emperor  has  become  the  world's  largest 
builder  of  grandfather  clocks. 


MODEL  100  FEATURES 
Colonial  curved  crown 
Sculptured  appliques 
Curved  arch  face  door 
Full-length  waist  door 
Half-turned  hood 
columns 

Decorator  sculptured 
base 

Floor  levelers 
Solid  Honduras 


MODEL  110  FEATURES 
Breakfront  swan  neck 
and  finial  design 
Curved  arch  face  door 
Full-length  waist  door 
Half-turned  hood 
columns 

Decorator  sculptured 
base 

Floor  levelers 
Solid  Honduras 
mahogany 


mahogany 

Emperor  enhances  the  charm  of  cherished  grand 
father  clocks  with  original  designs  worthy  of  the 
finest  settings.  Fine  craftsmanship  gives  Emperor 
Clocks  a  warm,  rich  beauty.  Clock  movements 
imported  from  West  Germany  insure  lasting  de- 
pendability. The  entire  Emperor  Clock  line  is  sold 
three  ways  .  .  .  completely  finished  clocks  with 
movements  installed,  assembled  unfinished  cases 
without  movements  and  do-it-yourself  kits  with- 
out movements. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 
We  at  Emperor  Clock  Company  appreciate  our 
customers.  If  you  are  not  completely  satisfied 
with  our  products,  return  collect  in  original 
shipping  carton  within  30  days  for  complete 
refund.  No  questions,  no  excuses. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  PROMPT  SHIpSHS^f 


OFFER  GOO 


ER  31. 1972 


CHRISTMAS  SALE 


OFFER  GOOD  THROUGH 
DECEMBER  31, 1972 


lOOM  Movement 
With  Tempus 
Fugit  Dial 

ONLY  $79.50 


EMPEROR  MOVEMENTS  FOR  MODELS  100, 110 

WEIGHT  DRIVEN  —  EIGHT  DAY 

The  Emperor  Clocl<  movement  Model  lOOM  is  manufactured  by  famous  West 
German  clocksmiths  now  in  their  third  generation  of  producing  the  world's 
finest  clock  movements.  It  reflects  the  craftsman's  attention  to  detail  —  the 
product  of  skills  passed  down  through  time.  The  solid  brass  dial  is  surrounded 
by  embossed  overlays.  The  face  has  a  high,  permanent  polish  with  serpentine 
hands.  In  the  arch  above  the  dial  is  a  shaped  aluminum  world  with  the  words 
"Tempus  Fugit"  inscribed  in  black  enamel.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  choose  the  moving 
moon  dial  with  lunar  calendar. 

The  completely  weight-driven  movement  strikes  the  famous  Westminster  chimes 
on  musically  tuned  rods:  four  notes  on  the  quarter  hour,  eight  on  the  half  hour, 
twelve  on  the  three-quarter  hour  and  sixteen  on  the  hour.  The  hour  is  struck 
on  additional  tuned  rods.  All  plates  in  the  movement  are  of  solid  brass,  and  all 
pinions  are  hardened  steel.  Installation  and  adjustment  of  the  Emperor  Clock 
movement  is  easily  done  in  15  minutes,  following  the  step-by-step  instructions 
supplied  with  the  movement,  which  includes  the  weights,  brass  weight  shells, 
pendulum  and  bob,  black  serpentine  hands  and  arch  top  dial  face. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  -  1  YEAR  WARRANTY 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  BUILDING  EMPEROR  CLOCKS! 

Many  hobbyists  across  the  country  have  become  regular  Emperor  Clock  dealers, 
buying  kits  and  movements  for  assembly  and  re-sale  to  friends,  neighbors  and 
retail  stores,  creating  extra  income  and  handsome  profits.  No  woodworking 
experience  necessary! 


lOOM  Movement 
With  Moving 
Moon  Dial 

ONLY  $94.50 


ORDER  DIRECT  WITH  THIS  FORM!  KITS  AND  MOVEMENTS  SHIPPED  AT  ONCE! 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 
To:  EMPEROR  CLOCK  COMPANY,  P.O.  Drawer  A  T,  Dept.    M-47   ,  Fairhope,  Ala.  36532 


GENTLEMEN:  SHIP  THE  FOLLOWING  —  F.O.B.  FAIRHOPE,  ALABAMA  Please  Check: 

New  Customer  □ 
Previous  Customer  □ 


QTY. 

DESCRIPTION 

WEIGHT 

PRICE 

SALE  PRICE 

EXTENSION 

Model  lOOK  Do-lt-Yourself  Case  Kit  w/o  movement 

49 

77.50 

62.50 

Model  llOK  Do-lt-Yourself  Case  Kit  w/o  movement 

49 

82.50 

67.50 

Model  109U  Assembled/unfinished  Case 
without  Movement  or  Glass  (Not  Pre-Stained) 

60 

124.50 

Model  llOU  Assembled/unfinished  Case 
without  Movement  or  Glass  (Not  Pre-Stained) 

60 

139.50 

Model  lOOA  Completely  Finished  Clock 

With  Tempus  Fugit  Dial,  Westminster  Chimes 
With  Moving  Moon  Dial,  Westminster  Chimes 

90 
90 

249.50 
264.50 

Model  llOA  Completely  Finished  Clock 

With  Tempus  Fugit  Dial,  Westminster  Chimes 
With  Moving  Moon  Dial,  Westminster  Chimes 

90 
90 

269.50 
284.50 

Model  lOOM  Movement  COMPLETE 
With  Tempus  Fugit  Dial,  Westminster 
Chimes  (for  Models  100  and  110) 

32 

79.50 

Model  lOOM  Movement  COMPLETE 
With  Moving  Moon  Dial,  Westminster 
Chimes  (for  Models  100  and  110) 

32 

94.50 

We.  accept  personal  checks. 

ENCLOSED:    (    )  CHECK  $  

CHARGE  TO  MY:    (    )  MASTER  CHARGE 


(  )  MONEY  ORDER  $_ 
(    )  BANKAMERICARD 


Card  Number                           Expiration  Date 
Please  send  FREE  Color  Brochure  on  complete  Emperor '  Line. 
NAME  


(  ) 


TOTAL  $_ 
Alabama  Residents 
ONLY  Add  4%  $_ 
GRAND  TOTAL  $_ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE. 


.ZIP. 


VISIT  OUR  PLANT  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY,  8  A.M.  TO  5  P.M.,  EMPEROR  INDUSTRIAL  PARK,  FAIRHOPE,  ALA. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question 


SHOULD  THE  DEATH 


THE  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  ruling  the  death 
penalty  unconstitutional,  actually  rendered  nine 
separate  opinions  and  thus  nine  separate  decisions.  By 
a  majority  of  one,  the  Court  decided  against  capital 
punishment  as  it  is  practiced  now  by  39  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

While  I  share  many  of  the  Supreme  Court's  objec- 
tions and  reservations  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
death  penalty  has  been  applied  in  recent  years,  I  am 
unhappy  about  the  effects  of  its  decision. 

I  believe,  in  certain  types  of  cases,  capital  punish- 
ment does  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  to  crime  and 
thus  deserves  a  place  in  our  system  of  justice.  In  my 
opinion,  treason,  assassination  of  a  President,  murder 
of  a  prison  guard,  and  murder  of  an  identified  law  en- 
forcement officer  should  be  punishable  by  death. 

Essential  to  retaining  capital  punishment  as  a  crime 
deterrent  is  the  evenhanded  and  uniform  application 
of  the  penalty. 

Legislation  must  be  tightly  drawn  by  the  Congress 
and  by  the  various  state  legislatures,  to  make  certain 
that  the  penalty  is  enforced  equally  for  all  violations, 
otherwise  the  deterrent  value  is  lessened. 

I  do  object  to  capital  punishment  as  an  act  of  of- 
ficial revenge.  I  do  not  believe  that  revenge  has  a  place 
in  our  system  of  justice.  However,  I  do  believe  that 
society  has  every  right  to  protect  itself  from  the  com- 
mission of  heinous  crimes,  and  if  the  death  penalty  can 
effectively  deter  such  crimes,  I'm  all  for  it. 

There  hasn't  been  any  conclusive  evidence  presented 
that  capital  punishment  is  not  an  effective  deterrent  to 
heinous  crimes.  In  fact,  just  this  past  August  two 
armed  men  who  barricaded  themselves  in  a  New  York 
bank  threatening  a  group  of  innocent  hostages  told 


"YES" 


the  press  they  probably 
would  not  have  committed 
this  crime  if  the  death  pen- 
alty were  still  on  the  books. 

The  death  penalty  does 
not  have  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent 100  of  the  time  in 
order  to  be  an  effective 
weapon  of  society.  The 
people  are  surely  the  best 
arbiters  of  its  worth. 

They  should  have  a  voice 
in  deciding  whether  or  not 
the  death  penalty  should 


Rep.  Nick  Galifianakis 
(D-N.C.) 

4th  District 


be  retained  in  such  crimes  as  I  have  specified.  A  refer- 
endum would  be  most  useful  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures.  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
a  majority  of  our  citizens  believe  the  death  penalty  to 
be  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  under  all  circum- 
stances or  just  in  some  situations.  I  believe  it  would  be 
useful  to  learn  whether  or  not  a  decision,  Hke  this  one 
by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  is  significantly  out  of 
step  with  the  desires  of  the  people. 

If  the  people  favor  capital  punishment,  they  will 
then  have  the  opportunity  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  provide  the  death  penalty  under  such  circumstances 
as  they  deem  necessary. 


*  Am* 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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PENALTY  BE  RETAINED? 


"NO' 


Rep.  Ronald  V.  Dellums 
(D-Calif.) 

7th  District 


(BELIEVE  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision 
(Furman  v.  Georgia) ,  pro- 
hibiting discretionary  im- 
position of  the  death  pen- 
alty is  a  most  humane  act. 
Unfortunately,  the  deci- 
sion was  long  overdue  and 
not  as  comprehensive  as  I 
had  hoped. 

Even  so,  Justice  William 
Douglas  did  raise  the  cru- 
cial question  whether  the 
death  penalty  was  consti- 
tutional even  if  applied  as  a  mandatory  sentence.  I  do 
not  see  the  issue  as  one  of  constitutionahty.  Instead, 
it  is  one  of  humanity.  The  whole  notion  of  state  spon- 
sored ceremonial  executions  reeks  of  barbarism.  That 
execution — as  a  legal  sentence — is  considered  to  be  the 
final  defense  of  law  and  order  in  our  society  raises 
serious  questions  as  to  how  "advanced"  our  country 
really  is. 

Philosophical  supports  for  the  death  penalty  are 
rooted  in  what  are  no  more  than  Neanderthal  notions 
of  criminal  causality;  but  we  can  no  longer  believe  that 
an  individual  necessarily  commits  criminal  acts  in  and 
of  his  own  free  will.  The  death  penalty  ignores  social, 
psychological  and  physiological  factors  which  contrib- 
ute to — if  not  cause — commission  of  criminal  acts. 

Intellectual  and  philosophical  considerations  aside, 
the  death  penalty  has  practical  consequences.  Those 
persons  most  affected  are  members  of  society's  out- 
groups — racial  minorities  and  poor  people.  Bureau  of 
Prisons'  statistics  show  that  54%  of  those  persons  exe- 


issue,  fill  out  the  ''ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  1^ 


cuted  since  1930  have  been  black;  nearly  all  have  been 
from  lower  economic  classes.  Studies  show  that  once 
prisoners  are  sentenced  to  death,  blacks  have  had  much 
less  chance  of  receiving  commutation. 

The  right  of  a  state  to  implement  the  death  penalty 
calls  into  question  the  notion  of  "equal  protection 
under  the  law."  Some  jurisdictions  have  no  capital 
crimes;  Alabama  has  16.  In  fact,  60'/,  of  executions 
since  1930  have  occurred  in  the  South.  Of  455  execu- 
tions for  rape,  433  took  place  in  the  South — and  89% 
of  these  men  were  black.  I  find  this  type  of  selective 
enforcement  abhorrent. 

The  principal  argument  for  retention  of  the  death 
penalty  is  that  it  deters  crime.  Several  facts  make  this 
claim  questionable.  Obviously,  a  person  who  premedi- 
tates murder  does  not  plan  on  being  caught.  One  who 
kills  in  the  heat  of  passion  does  not  consider  ramifica- 
tions of  the  act.  Finally,  murder  rates  have  remained 
constant  despite  the  trend  away  from  capital  punish- 
ment. 

I  can  find  no  rational  justification  for  retention  of 
the  death  penalty.  We  must  begin  to  treat  the  causes 
and  not  the  symptoms  of  crime  in  our  society.  We  must 
realize  that  we  will  not  solve  our  crime  problems 
through  expedient  post  facto  measures,  and  begin  to 
attack  those  factors  which  perpetuate  crime:  racism, 
injustice  and  economic  inequality. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  No- 
vember the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  Death 
Penalty  Be  Retained? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED 


I 

I  ADDRESS 
!  TOWN 


STATE 


.J 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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What's  the  Matter 
With  November  11  ? 


THIS  YEAR,  as  last  year.  "Veterans  Day"  is  federally  recognized  as  falling 
on  "the  fourth  Monday  in  October."  which  was  the  23rd  of  October  in 
1972.  Out  of  respect  for  the  federal  recognition,  the  National  Commander 
of  The  American  Legion  agreed  to  partxipate  in  Oct.  23  observations  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  to  which  he  was  kindly  invited  by  Raymond  Weeks, 
director  of  Birmingham's  Veterans  Day  observances. 

Let  us  hope  this  is  the  last  time  that  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  a 
perfectly  meaningless  date,  will  be  recognized  as  Veterans  Day  anywhere. 
Let  us  hope  that  every  state,  and  the  federal  government,  will  speedily 
act  to  restore  November  1  1  as  Veterans  Day.  It  was  on  November  II  1918 
that  the  First  World  War  ended. 

At  11  a.m.  of  that  day  (the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month)  all  firing  ceased,  following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
Never  was  the  number  eleven  so  firmly  stamped  on  an  important  moment. 

Until  1953,  this  country  celebrated  November  1  1th  as  Armistice  Day. 
By  then  another  world  war  had  ended  and  the  Korean  cease-fire  had  oc- 
curred, without  the  nation  marking  in  any  special  way  the  dates  that  ended 
the  hostilities  of  these  savage  wars. 

Business  pressures  opposed  adding  two  more  holidays,  so.  in  1953.  the 
name  of  Armistice  Day  was  changed  to  Veterans  Day,  with  the  declared 
intent  of  making  the  WWl  war-end  date  stand  symbolically  for  the  cele- 
bration marking  the  end  of  the  next  two  wars  also. 

We  all  know  the  subsequent  sorry  history.  There  was  no  dollar  sign  in 
front  of  all  those  elevens.  Thirty  years  of  pressure  by  the  travel  and  resort 
business  to  create  long  weekends  so  that  it  could  make  more  money  ended 
in  Congress  capitulating,  to  create  Monday  holidays  out  of  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day.  Columbus  Day  and  Veterans  Day.  And  in  the 
juggling.  Veterans  Day  was  even  moved  into  October,  for  no  reason  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  what  it  celebrates.  Thus  do  the  almighty  buck 
and  the  passion  for  a  few  long  weekends  trample  on  tradition  and  ignore 
meaning. 

Certainly  if  we  arc  going  to  ignore  VE  Day  and  VJ  Day  and  the  Korean 
cease-fire,  and  the  hoped  for  Vietnam  war-end,  one  is  entitled  to  ask  what 
is  wrong  with  November  1  Ith  as  the  single  day  upon  which  to  lump  to- 
gether their  symbolic  meaning.  A  war  did  end  on  that  day,  but  no  war  we 
were  ever  in  ended  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October. 

In  at  least  six  states,  nobody  sees  anything  wrong  with  November  11. 
Oklahoma  and  Mississippi  refused  to  go  along  with  the  Monday  holiday, 
and  never  moved  Veterans  Day  ofl"  of  Nov.  1 1 .  This  year,  at  least  four 
more  states  thought  better  of  going  along  with  the  federal  dollar  reverence. 
They  abandoned  the  fourth  Monday  in  October  to  restore  Nov.  1 1  as 
Veterans  Day.  They  are  Georgia,  Illinois.  Indiana  and  West  Virginia. 

At  the  Legion's  National  Convention  this  year,  no  less  than  26  of  our 
state  organizations  presented  resolutions  calling  for  the  restoration  of  Vet- 
erans Day  to  Nov.  11.  and  of  Memorial  Day  to  May  30.  Combined  into 
one  resolution,  they  passed  the  convention  by  a  vote  of  3,081  to  nothing. 
The  Legion  will  seek  federal  restoration  of  both  dates,  and  one  would  hope 
that  if  Congress  will  not  go  along  it  will  at  least  make  clear  what  it  is  about 
Nov.  1 1  that  it  finds  wrong.  And  May  30.  too.  for  that  matter.  rbp. 
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l-  VtOM   rllK  NA  TUINM  MiCIlIVKS 


THE  WESTERN  FRONT,  NOVEMBER  11,  1918. 
A  great  war  has  just  ended,  and  D  Battery  of  the 
105th  Field  Artillery  halts  a  planned  barrage  near 
Etraye,  France,  to  join  in  the  worldwide  celebra- 
tion. The  105th  had  little  to  celebrate  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  October  (the  28th).  Between 
then  and  Now.  11  it  suffered  80%  of  its  combat 
deaths  in  the  war  and  50%  of  its  combat  wounds. 
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The 


Only  the  beginning.  Flying  Fortresses  heading  for  industrial  targets  in  Brunswick,  Germany,  Feb.  21,  1944.  A  year  later  such 


An  all-too-brief  story  of  the  role  of  the  B-17  in 
the  world's  first  full-scale  strategic  bombing. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

THE  B-17  wasn't  the  first  Allied 
bomber  to  hit  the  Axis  in  WW2.  nor 
was  it  the  last.  It  wasn't  the  largest,  the 
fastest,  the  farthest  flying,  nor  did  it 
carry  the  biggest  bomb  loads.  It  wasn't 
even  the  most  numerous. 

It  was,  in  most  eyes,  the  most  beauti- 
ful— if  such  a  thing  as  a  bomber  can  be 
beautiful.  It  was  the  toughest,  able  to 
take  incredible  punishment.  It  flew  more 
missions  and  dropped  more  bombs  on 
German-held  territory  than  any  other 
bomber.  To  its  crews  and  the  Allied  pub- 
lic, to  those  it  avenged  and  those  it  helped 
liberate — to  all  except  its  enemies — it 
was  majestic,  indomitable  and  proud:  the 
Queen  of  the  skies,  some  called  it. 

There  were  other  bombers  in  the  war 
— great  ships,  many  of  them.  There  was 
the  giant  B-29,  a  third  again  as  large  as 
the  B-17,  the  plane  that  devastated  Japan 
and  dropped  the  atomic  bombs  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific.  There  was 
the  B-24  Liberator,  of  which  more  were 
made  than  the  B-17  (about  18,000  vs. 
about  1 2,000),  which  had  similar  or  even 


slightly  superior  capabilities.  Then  there 
was  the  British  Lancaster,  a  machine 
about  the  same  size  as  a  B-17  but  able 
to  carry  a  greater  bomb  load. 

None  of  these  other  planes  captured 
the  public's  imagination  as  did  the  B-17. 
the  Flying  Fortress.  She  had  unques- 
tioned beauty  and  grace.  In  Europe, 
wherever  the  heart  of  the  action  was. 
there  was  the  B-17,  flying  in  daily  mas- 
sive formations  and  taking  fearsome 
losses  to  drop  load  after  deadly  load  of 
bombs  on  Axis  aircraft  factories,  oil 
refineries,  train  yards,  steel  plants,  ball 
bearing  works  and  anything  else  of  mili- 
tary value. 

The  B-17  was  one  of  the  major  weap- 
ons in  strategic  bombing — a  form  of 
warfare  that,  until  1940,  the  world  had 
never  known  on  a  large  scale — the  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  a  country's  be- 
hind-the-lines.  war-making  facilities. 

Planes  had  fought  each  other  and 
bombed  military  targets  in  WWl.  But  it 
took  the  technical  advances  of  the  1920's 
and  1930's  to  produce  planes  capable  of 
carrying  a  war  well  behind  the  front 
lines. 


In  the  decades  between  the  two  great 
wars,  there'd  been  long  and  impassioned 
debate  about  the  morality  of  strategic 
bombing.  Was  it  right  to  bomb  enemy 
cities,  and  thus  doom  civilians  in  order 
to  get  at  war-supporting  industry  and 
transportation?  Hitler  answered  the 
moral  question  by  setting  the  rules  for 
WW2.  On  Sept.  7,  1940,  he  sent  more 
than  1,000  bombers  against  London.  On 
Nov.  14.  he  removed  any  lingering  doubt 
about  the  question,  sending  437  bombers 
against  the  British  city  of  Coventry,  all 
but  wiping  it  off  the  map  in  a  night.  Be- 
fore we  bombed  Germany,  he  had  tried 
to  exterminate  England  from  the  sky. 
slaughtering  and  maiming  civilians  by 
the  thousands — and  failed.  The  moral 
result  was  that  he  closed  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  his  own  cities. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Allied 
bombers  hit  Germany  and  her  occupied 
territories  around  the  clock — the  British 
taking  the  night  shift  and  the  Americans 
the  day  shift. 

In  his  book  "Flying  Fortress,  the  illus- 
trated biography  of  the  B-17s  and  the 
men  who  flew  them."  (Doublcday  & 
Company.  Garden  City.  1965.  362  pages. 
$6.95).  Edward  Jablonski  tells  in  great 
detail  the  story  of  the  B-17.  and.  in  par- 
ticular, the  many  raids  these  and  other 
U.S.  and  British  bombers  flew  against 
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raids  had  risen  to  a  crescendo. 

German-held  targets  in  the  Combined 
Bomber  Offensive. 

There  were,  for  example,  our  first  two 
B-24  raids  on  the  Ploesti  oil  fields  in 
Rumania  in  1942  and  1943.  The  first  was 
inconsequential  and  the  second  "in- 
famous" for  the  great  extent  of  our  losses 
of  men  and  planes  and  the  little  achieved. 
It  was  more  than  a  year  later  when  Plo- 
esti was  finally  reduced  by  combined 
B-17  and  B-24  raids.  Then  there  was  the 
early  U.S.  bombing  of  German-occupied 
Lille,  in  northern  France,  a  huge  indus- 
trial center,  on  Oct.  9,  1942.  In  March 
1943,  B-17s  hit  the  marshaling  yards  at 
Hamm,  in  the  Ruhr  Valley.  Later  that 
month  they  attacked  shipbuilding  yards 
at  Vegesack.  On  August  17  Flying  For- 
tresses hit  both  the  Messerschmitt  fighter 
factory  at  Regensburg  and  the  ball  bear- 
ing plants  at  Schweinfurt. 

These  early  raids  made  startling  head- 
lines, but  there  were  long  time  lapses  be- 
tween them.  They  were  but  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  systematic  crescendo  of 
around  the  clock  bombings  by  the  Ameri- 
cans and  British  from  England,  Italy  and 
Africa  that  hit  its  peak  in  the  spring  of 
1945.  Day  and  night — with  shorter  de- 
lays between  raids  until  there  were  inter- 
ruptions only  for  bad  weather — the  list 
of  targets  had  grown:  Regensburg, 
Schweinfurt,  Berlin,  Bremen,  Munich, 


Our  B-17s  and  crews  suffered  terrible  losses,  but  the  Forts  could  take  incredible 
battle  damage,  as  witness  one  of  seven  B-17s  "used  up"  by  the  same  pilot, 
all  named  Hang  the  Expense.  Believe  it  or  not,  she  landed  her  crew  safely. 


Vienna,  Budapest,  Memmingen,  Brux. 
Blechammer,  Debrecen,  Focsani,  Han- 
nover, Gelsenkirchen,  Cologne,  Bonn. 
Bernburg,  etc. 

On  Sunday,  Feb.  24,  1945,  nearly 
1,000  American  bombers  attacked  Ger- 
man fighter  plane  factories  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oschersleben,  Bernburg  and  Leip- 
zig, totally  halting  production  at  the 
Leipzig  and  Bernburg  plants,  which  had 
been  making  30%  of  Germany's  fighters. 
Monday,  the  U.S.  bombers  were  back 
again.  And  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Fri- 
day, more  than  2,000  bombers  dropped 


their  deadly  payloads  on  Regensburg. 
Augsburg,  Fiirth  and  Stuttgart.  At  night, 
the  British  continued  the  pounding. 

Before  the  war  was  over,  the  B-]7s 
and  other  Allied  bombers  had  made  a 
shambles  of  Germany.  They  had  blasted 
airplane  factories,  ball  bearing  works, 
tank  plants,  shipyards,  oil  depots,  refin- 
eries and  other  industrial  installations, 
destroying  the  German  economy  and 
ruining  Hitler's  ability  to  make  war. 
Rail  and  highway  webs  were  continu- 
ously pulverized. 

There  was  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for 
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u ED  The  Flying  Fortress  of  WW2 


this.  The  B-17s  were  attacked  with  every- 
thing the  Germans  could  devise — flak, 
fast  fighters,  even  bombs  dropped  on 
them  from  above.  Late  in  the  war  Ger- 
many sent  up  the  world's  first  opera- 
tional jet  planes — a  potential  disaster  to 
our  propeller  planes  that  was  too  little 
and  too  late  for  Hitler. 

All  told,  4,750  B-17s  were  lost  on 
combat  missions — about  40%  of  the 
number  produced.  The  USAAF  in  Eur- 
ope sufi'ered  24,288  pilots  and  bomber 
crew  members  killed,  18,804  wounded. 


mosa-based  Zeros.  Some  35  B-17s  had 
been  stationed  there  since  May.  Sixteen 
had  just  been  moved  to  Del  Monte  field, 
about  200  miles  to  the  south  on  Min- 
danao. They  were  temporarily  safe.  Of 
the  19  that  remained  on  Clark  Field, 
only  three  survived  the  attack. 

During  the  next  few  weeks,  the  re- 
maining B-17s  and  their  crews  were 
stretched  to  their  limits  to  hit  back  at 
the  Japanese  in  any  way  possible. 

On  Dec.  10,  America  got  her  first 
WW2  air  hero  when  Colin  Kelly  may 


MacArthur  had  flown  out  of  the 
Philippines  on  a  B- 17  by  then,  and  two 
B-17  bomb  groups  had  operated  out 
of  Australia  in  the  New  Guinea  and 
Solomons  campaigns — the  19th  and 
43rd.  But.  though  MacArthur  desper- 
ately wanted  more  of  the  planes,  no  more 
were  sent  to  the  Pacific  after  mid- 1942. 
The  43rd  Bomb  Group  and  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  Pacific  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  use  up  their  remaining 
17s,  cannibalizing  wrecks  to  keep  sur- 
vivors going.  The  19th  went  home  and 
later  returned  with  B-29s. 

Roosevelt  and  Churchill  had  decided 


UPI  PHOTO 


The  puffs  of  smoke  barely  give  an  inkling  of  the  clouds  of  flak  and  no  hint  at  all  of  the 
swarms  of  fighters  through  which  the  B-17s  moved  unswervingly  to  their  targets. 
Here,  holding  steady  in  flak  bursts,  they  release  bombs  over  a  Nazi  fighter  base. 


31,436  taken  prisoner  and  18,699  miss- 
ing in  action,  most  of  them  later  pre- 
sumed dead. 

Hitler  lost  even  more. 

The  B-17s  started  the  war  somewhat 
dismally  in  the  Pacific  before  earning 
their  later  fame  in  Europe. 

On  Dec.  7.  1941,  a  dozen  new  Fly- 
ing Fortresses  were  approaching  Pearl 
Harbor  in  Hawaii,  just  as  the  Japanese 
were  attacking.  That  attack  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  the  B-17s  were  expected  by 
ground  crews.  At  least  one  U.S.  radar 
operator  thought  the  waves  of  Japanese 
Zeros  were  only  the  anticipated  B-17s. 

Somehow,  the  Fortresses  managed  to 
land,  during  lulls  in  the  fighting. 

On  Dec,  8.  Clark  Field,  on  Luzon  in 
the  Philippines,  was  attacked  by  For- 


actually  have  hit  a  Japanese  warship,  and 
was  killed  by  enemy  fighters  on  his  way 
back  to  Clark  Field.  The  accounts  are 
confusing,  but  he  seems  to  have  hit  some- 
thing. As  the  war  progressed,  the  high 
level  bombing  of  ships  under  way  proved 
so  fruitless  that  Kelly's  probable  per- 
formance held  up  as  a  good  one  in  all 
that  followed.  He  won  the  Medal  of 
Honor  posthumously. 

In  March  1943,  MacArthur's  airmen 
under  Gen.  George  C.  Kenney  invented 
skip  bombing,  to  attack  ships  with  big 
bombers  that  came  in  at  mast  height. 
B-17s  took  part  in  that  first  skip  bomb- 
ing, which  almost  wiped  out  a  Japanese 
naval  task  force  in  the  Bismarck  Sea  that 
threatened  our  weak  hold  on  New 
Guinea. 


that  the  main  American  effort  should  go 
toward  defeating  the  Germans.  That  de- 
cision largely  ended  the  flow  of  new 
B-]7s  to  the  Pacific,  which  later  made 
out  mainly  with  longer  ranged  but  lower 
flying  B-24s,  navy  bombers  and,  finally. 
B-29  Superforts. 

On  the  U.S.  West  Coast,  the  first 
groups  of  American  B-17s  scheduled  to 
go  to  England  awaited  the  outcome  of 
the  Battle  of  Midway  in  June  1942.  If 
Midway  had  been  lost,  they  would  have 
been  needed  in  the  Pacific.  But  when  the 
smoke  cleared,  the  Japanese  defeat  was 
a  fact.  The  B-17s  flew  east. 

Tn  England,  they  became  the  first 
bombers  of  the  newly  formed  U.S.  8th 
Air  Force,  commanded  by  Ira  C.  Eaker. 
Eight  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  B-17s 
were  dropping  bombs  on  German-held 
territory  in  France. 

Back  home,  the  United  States  went 
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B-17  crews  provided  heroes  by  the  hundreds,  living  and  dead.  Robert  Rosenthal 
(second  from  left,  front  row),  pilot  of  Rosie's  Riveters,  flew  52  combat  missions. 
Once,  other  pilots  saw  his  plane  explode  and  reported  his  death — but  he  came  back. 


into  high  gear,  producing  not  only  B-17s 
in  droves,  but  also  crews  to  fly  them. 
Thousands  of  young  Americans  were 
sent  to  hundreds  of  training  schools  and 
taught  to  be  pilots,  navigators,  bombar- 
diers, engineers  or  gunners.  Many  of 
them  had  never  even  been  in  an  airplane 
before,  but  they  learned  their  jobs  with 
surprising  speed  and  thoroughness. 

During  his  training  period,  the  B-17 
pilot's  bible  was  the  "Pilot  Training 
Manual  for  the  Flying  Fortress." 

\vri)E  woui.i)  PHOTOS 


"You  are  now  flying  a  10-man  weap- 
on," the  manual  said.  "You  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the 
crew  at  all  times — not  just  when  you  are 
flying  and  fighting,  but  for  the  full  24 
hours  of  every  day  while  you  are  in  com- 
mand. Remember  always  that  you  are 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  miniature 
army. 

"The  co-pilot  is  the  executive  officer — 
your  chief  assistant,  understudy  and 
strong  right  arm.  He  must  be  able  to  fly 


the  airplane  under  all  conditions  as  well 
as  you  would  fly  it  yourself. 

"The  navigator's  job  is  to  direct  your 
flight  from  departure  to  destination  and 
return.  He  must  know  the  exact  position 
of  the  airplane  at  all  times. 

"Accurate  and  effective  bombing  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  your  entire  air- 
plane and  crew.  Every  other  function  is 
preparatory  to  hitting  and  destroying  the 
target.  That's  your  bombardier's  job. 
When  the  bombardier  takes  over  the  air- 
plane for  the  run  on  target,  he  is  in  abso- 
lute command.  He  will  tell  you  what  he 
wants  done  and,  until  he  tells  you  'bombs 
away,'  his  word  is  law. 

"The  radio  operator:  There  is  a  lot  of 
radio  equipment  in  today's  B-17.  There 
is  one  man  in  particular  who  is  supposed 
to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  this 
equipment.  Sometimes  he  docs,  but  often 
he  doesn't.  Radio  is  a  subject  that  .  .  . 
cannot  be  mastered  in  six  weeks.  .  .  . 

"The  engineer:  To  be  a  qualified  engi- 
neer, a  man  must  know  his  airplane,  his 
engines  and  his  armament  equipment 
thoroughly.  He  should  know  more  about 
the  equipment  than  any  other  crew  mem- 
ber— yourself  included.  You,  in  turn,  are 
his  source  of  information  concerning  fly- 
ing. Generally,  in  emergencies,  the  engi- 
neer will  be  the  man  to  whom  you  turn 
first. 

"The  gunners:  The  B-1 7  is  an  effective 
gun  platform.  Your  gunners  .  .  .  should 
have  a  fine  sense  of  timing  and  be  familiar 
with  the  rudiments  of  exterior  ballistics. 
They  should  be  experts  in  aircraft  identi- 
fication. .  .  ." 

Throughout  the  manual,  the  neophyte 
pilot  was  exhorted  to  weld  his  men  into 
a  team,  to  give  them  as  much  opportunity 
to  practice  their  professions  as  possible, 
to  teach  them  everything  he  could  think 
of — everything  that  might  improve  their 
abilities,  to  earn  their  respect  without 
surrendering  his  authority,  to  keep  mo- 
rale high,  but  discipline  firm — all  this  in 
addition  to  thousands  of  details  about  the 
B-17  and  how  to  fly  it  in  every  conceiva- 
ble circumstance. 

One  man  who  studied  that  pilot's 
training  manual  until  it  must  have  re- 
appeared in  his  dreams  every  night  was 
Robert  Rosenthal,  a  25-vear-old  gradu- 
ate of  Brooklyn  Law  School  who'd  en- 
listed on  Dec.  8,  1941. 

Though  he'd  never  flown  before,  Ros- 
enthal breezed  through  preflisht  train- 
ing, primary  training,  aerobatics,  map 
reading  and  instrument  flyine  in  the  Link 
Trainer.  Finally,  he  found  himself  at 
Hendricks  Field,  Fla  ,  where  he  became 
the  "airplane  commander"  of  a  B-17. 

Tn  August  1943.  Rosenthal  joined  the 
100th  Bombing  Group's  418th  squadron, 
in  England. 

Almost  from  the  first,  Rosenthal  was 
recognized  as  a  superior  pilot.  He  was 
an  artist  with  his  plane,  able  to  put  it 
through  maneuvers  that  left  less  skilled 


With  the  plane  almost  sheared  in  two  by  flak  over  Hungary,  Lt.  Guy  Miller 
piloted  his  15th  Air  Force  B-17  the  600  miles  home  to  his  base  in  Italy. 
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Accuracy  of  some  of  the  bombing  shows  in  this  view  of  the  pinpointing  of  the  Focke-Wulf  assembly  plant  at  Marienburg  by  B-17s. 


CON 


TiNUETD  The  Flying  Fortress  of  WW2 


pilots  gaping.  On  the  ground,  he  was 
modest  to  the  point  of  shyness. 

Rosenthal's  first  two  missions  were 
relatively  routine.  The  third,  to  Miinster. 
was  something  else.  Thirteen  planes  from 
the  100th  BG  left  their  field  in  southern 
England.  One  returned — Rosenthal's. 
And  it  was  as  ventilated  as  a  slice  of 
Swiss  cheese,  with  only  two  engines  still 
working.  But  it  had  come  back,  the  only 
plane  in  the  Bombing  Group  to  actually 
drop  bombs  on  the  designated  target. 

"After  the  drop."  Rosenthal  later 
wrote  to  his  commanding  officer,  "the 
[enemy]  fighters  began  queuing  up;  they 
seemed  to  be  coming  in  hordes.  I  had 
the  plane  all  over  the  sky:  chandelles, 
lazy  Esses,  every  manner  of  violent  eva- 
sive action.  The  fighters  eventually  be- 
came discouraged  and  left,  and,  losing 
altitude,  I  headed  home." 

According  to  Jablonski,  tail  gunner 
William  DeBlasio  put  it  another  way: 


"By  the  grace  of  God.  we  were  the  only 
ship  to  come  back.  Our  pilot  brought  us 
home  safely." 

Soon.  Rosenthal  was  in  charge  of  the 
350th  squadron,  one  of  the  four  that 
comprised  the  100th  Bombing  Group. 
Each  squadron  had  12  to  15  planes. 

As  it  happened,  the  Germans  were 
playing  a  strange  game  with  the  100th. 
One  of  the  lOOth's  injured  planes  had 
reputedly  lowered  its  wheels  and  wig- 
wagged surrender,  then  opened  fire  on 
the  Nazi  fighters  escorting  it  to  captivity. 
Now  the  Germans  concentrated  on  the 
lOOth.  ignoring  other  groups  in  favor  of 
it.  As  a  result,  the  attrition  rate  in  the 
lOOth  was  terrible.  Mission  after  mission, 
ground  crews  watched  with  horror  as 
what  was  left  of  the  "Bloody  lOOth" 
staggered  back  to  the  field.  On  a  single 
day,  March  6,  1944,  the  100th  lost  15 
Flying  Fortresses  to  German  flak  and 
fighters  in  a  raid  over  Berlin. 


Two  days  later,  the  100th  was  "up" 
for  Berlin  once  more.  This  time,  Rosen- 
thal, flying  his  25th  mission  and  the  last 
required  of  him  to  complete  his  duty 
tour,  was  to  be  the  deputy  leader. 

Once  more,  German  planes  concen- 
trated on  the  100th.  This  time,  only  one 
plane  was  lost.  Rosenthal's  ship.  Rosie's 
Riveters,  returned  safely.  But.  after  a 
short  rest.  Rosenthal  went  back  for  more. 
At  that  time.  15  missions  were  consid- 
ered the  average  life  span  of  a  bomber 
crew.  Rosenthal  vowed  to  fight  on  as  long 
as  he  could. 

In  May,  his  plane  was  hit  again,  by 
flak.  He  tried  to  stop  one  damaged 
engine,  but  it  "ran  away"  instead,  threat- 
ening to  vibrate  the  wing  from  its  moor- 
ings. Then,  the  engine  caught  fire. 

Rosenthal  wrenched  the  plane  around 
in  the  sky,  trying  to  rid  her  of  the  bad 
propeller.  Finally,  he  succeeded.  The 
propeller  flew  off — but  it  headed  toward 
the  fuselage.  On  the  way.  it  sheared  off 
half  of  each  of  the  three  blades  of  the 
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A  view  of  the  Marienburg  plant  after  the  smoke  cleared.  This  was  an  early  raid,  carried  out  by  8th  Air  Force,  Oct.  9,  1943. 


neighboring  engine.  Then  it  buzzed 
toward  the  plane  itself,  slicing  away  half 
the  Fortress'  rudder  and  fin. 

Robert  Rosenthal  and  the  B-17  were 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  feathered  the 
engine  with  the  amputated  propeller 
blades.  Despite  his  efforts,  though,  his 
plane  dipped  and  slowed.  The  rest  of  the 
formation  couldn't  wait  up.  Rosenthal's 
plane — ^with  only  two  engines  on  one 
side — dropped  back. 

The  Luftwaffe  looked  for  situations 
like  this — a  lone  B-17,  out  of  formation, 
fighting  to  stay  aloft.  At  these  times,  they 
closed  in  for  the  kill.  But  Rosenthal's 
luck  held.  His  ship  was  soon  joined  by 
several  "little  friends,"  P-47  bomber  es- 
cort fighters. 

By  now,  the  B-17  was  barely  making 
105  mph.  A  few  miles  slower  and  it 
would  stall  and  go  down.  Rosenthal 
babied  it  along.  He  crossed  the  English 
coast  at  3,000  feet,  his  remaining  two 
engines  nearly  out  of  fuel.  One  quit. 
There  was  an  airfield  ahead  though,  and, 


as  the  last  engine  died,  Rosenthal  landed 
his  plane.  It  was  a  normal,  wheels-down 
landing.  It  looked  routine,  until  you  ex- 
amined the  plane. 

The  next  time,  the  aviator  wasn't  so 
lucky.  Hit  by  flak  again  on  another  mis- 
sion, he  had  to  crash-land.  He  broke  an 
arm  and  his  nose,  but  he  found  himself 
in  Free  French  territory.  Soon,  he  was 
back  in  England  again,  ready  to  fly. 

By  now.  Rosenthal  was  a  legend  in  the 
Air  Corps  and  in  the  United  States.  He 
had  survived  52  missions.  His  flying  skill, 
his  courage  under  fire,  his  luck,  his  mod- 
esty and  his  leadership  abilities  had  com- 
bined to  make  him  a  genuine  hero  who 
was  now  in  for  more  trouble. 

On  Feb.  3.  1945,  Robert  Rosenthal 
flew  his  last  combat  mission.  It  was  num- 
ber 53.  He  led  a  flight  of  over  1 ,000  B-1 7s 
— the  entire  3rd  Division — to  Berlin. 
Like  many  another  mission,  it  filled  the 
sky  over  Germany  for  mile  on  mile  of  a 
lumbering,  inexorable  parade.  As  Rosie's 
Riveters  approached  Berlin,  a  direct  flak 
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hit  put  one  of  her  engines  on  fire.  Soon, 
the  entire  plane  was  ablaze.  Rosenthal 
continued  on  the  bomb  run.  He  knew 
that  all  of  the  planes  behind  him  would 
be  coordinating  their  bombing  to  his. 
Rosie's  bombardier  released  his  bombs 
on  target.  Then.  Rosenthal  signaled  for 
the  deputy  leader  aircraft  to  take  over  the 
mission,  to  lead  the  3rd  Division  back  to 
England.  He  knew  he  wouldn't  be  re- 
turning— ^not  then. 

Rosenthal  held  the  burning  plane  level 
while  the  survivors  bailed  out.  Nearby 
pilots  thought  he  blew  up  with  the  plane, 
and  reported  his  death,  but  he  managed 
to  jump.  This  time,  he  landed  in  a  Rus- 
sian-held sector  of  Germany,  rebreaking 
that  arm.  When  the  Russians  realized 
who'd  dropped  in  on  them,  Rosie  was 
wined  and  dined  and  taken  to  Moscow, 
where,  for  a  week,  he  was  quite  a  celeb- 
rity, feted  by  Ambassador  W.  Averill 
Harriman,  taken  to  the  opera. 

Once  more.  Robert  Rosenthal  returned 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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LEGISLATIVE  LOGJAM  IN  CONGRESS 
HOLDS  UP  LEGISLATION  OF  MAJOR 
INTEREST  TO  VETERANS: 

As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to 
press,  the  nation's  veterans  were 
still  waiting  for  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  resolve  their  differences 
on  vital  legislation  in  which  the  Legion 
had  expressed  strong  interest  and  sup- 
port. .  .  The  issues  pending  concerned 
(1)  the  long  over-due  establishment 
of  a  national  cemetery  system  under 
the  centralized  control  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  (2)  increased  educa- 
tional assistance  for  Vietnam  veterans 
taking  schooling  and  (3)  improved 
medical  care  for  veterans. 

The  bill  on  national  cemeteries 
passed  the  House  early  in  June  and  went 
over  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans Affairs  where  it  remains  as  of 
this  writing. 

The  sweeping  Veterans '  Education 
and  Training  Amendments  bill  passed 
the  House  in  March  of  this  year,  went 
to  the  Senate  where  it  was  amended  and 
passed  and  then  sent  on  to  a  Senate- 
House  Joint  Committee  to  reconcile 
differences.  .  .  It's  still  sitting 
there — and  Vietnam  vets  are  still  wait- 
ing to  find  out  if  their  nation  is  going 
to  make  it  a  little  easier  for  them 
to  get  the  education  that  the  laws  of 
the  federal  government  guarantees  them 
but  that  the  laws  of  economic  reality 
make  only  dimly  possible  because  of 
inflation.  .  .  Telegrams  and  letters 
from  successive  Legion  National  Com- 
manders this  year  and  from  Legion  legis- 
lative officials  pressing  for  passage 
have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  .  . 
Said  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews 
in  early  September  telegrams  to  both 
Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  Chmn  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Rep. 
Olin  E.  Teague,  Chmn  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs:  "With  only 
a  few  weeks  remaining  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress this  legislation  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  becoming  a  casualty  of  Con- 
gressional adjournment.  It  is  there- 
fore essential  that  agreement  be 
reached  on  HR12828  between  the  Senate 
and  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committees 
quickly  if  anything  is  to  be  salvaged 
prior  to  sine  die  adjournment.  The 
American  Legion  firmly  believes  in- 
creased benefits  must  be  provided 
during  this  session. " 

Two  medical  bills,  (1)  to  improve 
medical  care  for  veterans,  certain 
dependents  and  survivors  and  (2)  the 
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VA  Health  Manpower  Training  Act, 
both  passed  the  House  in  1971, 
then  the  Senate,  with  amendments,  in 
1972,  and  are  still  waiting  at  this 
writing  to  get  their  differences  re- 
solved by  joint  committees. 

U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT  RULES  MINNESOTA 
VETS  PREFERENCE  LAWS  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AS  LEGION  ASSISTS  IN  DEFENSE  ACTION: 

A  three-judge  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. ,  during  Septem- 
ber unanimously  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  state's  Veterans 
Preference  Laws,  both  as  to  initial 
hiring  and  promotion,  against  a  strong 
class  action  suit  brought  by  some  indi- 
viduals and  community  organizations.  .  . 
In  the  decision,  the  court  held  that 
the  state  has  historically  granted 
veterans  preference  because  (1)  it 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  vet- 
erans who  served  the  nation  in  time 
of  peril  (2)  veterans  are  likely  to 
possess  those  qualities  which  make 
them  superior  candidates  for  public 
employment  and  (3)  veterans  should  be 
aided  in  rehabilitation  and  relocation 
because  military  service  disrupted 
their  normal  life  and  employment.  .  . 
When  the  suit  was  filed  over  a  year 
ago,  the  Minnesota  American  Legion 
elected  to  become  an  intervening  de- 
fendant at  the  side  of  state  and  local 
civil  service  officials.  .  .  An  appeal 
may  go  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

BILL  TO  CREATE  SHORESIDE  FACILITY 
FOR  USS  ARIZONA  MEMORIAL  AT  PEARL 
HARBOR  PASSES  HOUSE;  SENT  TO  SENATE: 

In  August  the  House  unanimousl-"- 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  HR16201, 
a  bill  by  Rep.  Spark  Matsunaga  (Hawaii) 
to  establish  a  shoreside  facilitv — 
including  a  museum  and  theatre — for 
the  USS  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  .  .  The  legislation,  if  ap- 
proved, would  give  effect  to  a  Legion 
resolution  on  the  same  subject. 

WW2  10TH  MOUNTAIN  DIVISION  SEEKS 
INFO  ON  MEMORIALS  HONORING  ITS 
FORMER  "SKI  TROOPERS": 

The  Nat'l  Ass'n  of  the  10th  Mountain 
Division  is  compiling  a  survey  of 
memorials  dedicated  to  men  who  served 
with  its  units  in  WW2.  .  .  Of  special 
interest:  Legion  posts  which  are 
dedicated  or  named  for  10th  Moun- 
taineers. .  .  Contact:  Andrew  D.  Hast- 
ings, Office  of  the  Historian-Archi- 
vist, 7406-105  Vernon  Square  Drive, 
Alexandria,  Va. ,  22506. 
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Honolulu  National  Convention 
Plans  For  1973  Moving  Ahead 

Legion  conclave  set  for  Hawaii,  Aug.  17-23,  1973; 
arrangements  for  air  travel,  housing,  meals  and  ser- 
vices will  be  coordinated  through  Legion  Dep't  or- 
ganizations; early  reservations  strongly  recommended. 


National  Membership  Bulletin 

The  Legion's  1972-73  membership 
year  is  off  to  a  good  start.  As  of 
Oct.  4,  national  enrollments  totaled 
486,328,  a  gain  of  30,969  over  the 
same  date  last  year.  Fourteen  de- 
partments have  already  met  their 
Early  Bird  goals.  They  are;  Alaska, 
Ala.,  Cal.,  Colo.,  Fla.,  Ida.,  Ind., 
Kans.,  La.,  Minn.,  N.  M.,  Nev., 
N.  C,  and  S.  Dak. 


With  the  recent  Chicago  National 
Convention  now  a  matter  of  history. 
Legionnaires  will  be  turning  their 
thoughts  to  the  55th  Annual  National 
Convention  planned  for  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, Aug.  17-23,  1973. 

Thousands  of  details  normally  associ- 
ated with  a  national  convention  on  the 
mainland  become  even  more  complex 
when  the  convention  is  to  be  on  an 
island.  Obviously,  there  are  but  two  ways 
for  mainlanders  to  get  to  Honolulu:  by 
air  or  by  sea.  Thus,  more  people  will  be 
relying  on  air  transportation  to  get  to  the 
convention  city  than  is  usual  and  a 
greater  amount  of  advance  planning  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  off  a  smooth-run- 
ning convention. 

In  order  to  handle  the  extra  demand 
and  cope  with  the  task  of  round-trip 
airlifting  and  housing  thousands  of  peo- 
ple within  such  a  relatively  brief  span  of 
time,  the  Legion's  Hawaiian  Convention 
Corporation  arranged  with  the  American 
International  Travel  Service,  Inc.,  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  Mass..  to  make  available 
to  Legion  Departments  an  eight-day, 
seven-night  package  tour  covering  trans- 
portation, housing  and  services.  AITS 
then  asked  the  national  organization  to 
establish  a  quota  allocation  formula  for 
Legion  Departments  to  assure  fair  treat- 
ment on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis 
for  participants  in  its  plan. 

However,  department  organizations 
are  under  no  obligation  to  participate 
in  the  AITS  package  and  may  make 
whatever  other  arrangements  they  wish. 

National  officials  and  staff  members 
who  travel  at  national  expense  will  be 
handled  on  a  separate  basis  outside  any 
quota  allocation.  The  cost  of  their  ac- 
commodation, along  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  necessary  staff  equipment  and 
materials,  is  guaranteed  by  AITS,  Inc.,  to 
be  not  more  than  the  charges  which  were 
incurred  by  the  national  organization  for 
the  Portland  National  Convention  (used 
as  a  yardstick  because  it  was  the  most 


distant  national  meeting  in  recent  years) . 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Hawaiian  Convention  Corp., 
and  AITS,  Inc..  the  cost  of  the  package 
tour  to  an  individual  participant  is  de- 
pendent upon  whether  he  is  among  the 
first  7,500  individuals  whose  name  and 
reservations  are  supplied  to  AITS  by  the 
appropriate  Legion  Department,  ac- 
companied by  a  deposit  of  $100  per 
person. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cost  of 
airlifting  the  first  7,500  participants  in 
the  package  tour  within  the  timespan 
given  is  dependent  upon  the  useage  of 
aircraft,  crews  and  facilities  at  or  near 
airports  which  will  be  used  as  AITS 
staging  areas.  Reservations  above  the 
7,500  level  will  require  AITS  to  procure 
more  aircraft  and  crews  from  distant 


points  at  extra  cost.  Necessarily,  this 
raises  the  price  of  the  package  tour  above 
the  7,500  reservation  level.  Thus,  be- 
cause their  dates  of  departure  happened 
to  be  the  same,  it  would  be  entirely  possi- 
ble for  two  Legionnaires  to  be  sentmates 
on  the  same  plane  and  still  pay  different 
prices  for  the  same  basic  lour;  one,  be- 
cause he  made  his  reservation  early  and 
the  other  because  he  made  his  later  on. 

With  the  exception  of  the  vStates  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  the 
cost  of  the  package  tour  for  the  first 
7,500  individuals  is  $438  90  ($399  + 
10%  for  tax  and  services).  For  the  next 
7,500  individuals  the  cost  of  the  package 
tour  is  $493.90  ($449  +  10%). 

The  cost  of  a  similar  package  tour 
from  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California  is   $328.90   ($299  + 


Major  League  and  Legion  Officials  Discuss  Legion  Baseball  Programs 

Pholo  by  JOHN  ANDRF.OI.A 


Not  long  after  election  at  the  Chicago  Nat'!  Convention,  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L.  Matthews 
lunched  with  Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  K.  Kuhn  (left,  in  photo)  in  N.  Y.  City.  With 
them:  James  T.  Gallagher  (light  jacket).  Amateur  &  College  Baseball  Director  in  the 
Commissioner's  Office  and  (right)  Daniel  J.  0'Connor(N.Y.),  Nat'l  AmericanlsmCommis- 
sion  Chmn.  The  officials  discussed  Legion  baseball  interaction  with  the  major  leagues. 
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Preliminary  Department  Quota  Allocations  to  Determine 
the  Individual  Cost  of  AITS  Convention  Package  Tours 


Membership 
As  of  7/24/72 


Total  Number  Quota 
of  Delegate       @  2»4 
Votes  Times 


ALABAMA    30 

ALASKA    3 

ARIZONA    17 

ARKANSAS    3 

CALIFORNFA   12 

CANADA   

COLORADO    20 

CONNECTICUT    31 

DELAWARE    4 

D.  C   7 

FLORIDA    56 

FRANCE   

CjEORGIA    48 

HAWAII    10 

IDAHO    7 

ILLINOIS   1<S6 

INDIANA   123 

IOWA    93 

ITALY    2 

KANSAS    62 

KENTUCKY    29 

LOUISIANA    49 

MAINE    22 

MARYLAND    50 

MASSACHUSETTS    77 

MEXICO    I 

MICHIGAN    72 

MINNESOTA   115 

MISSISSIPPI    26 

MISSOURI    62 

MONTANA    12 

NEBRASKA    59 

NEVADA    3 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE    20 

NEW  JERSEY   77 

NEW  MEXICO   9 

NEW  YORK   210 

NORTH  CAROLINA    45. 

NORTH  DAKOTA   33 

OHIO   127 

OKLAHOMA    45 

ORECjON    21 

PANAMA.  C.  Z   I 

PENNSYLVANIA   258 

PHILIPPINES    5 

PUERTO  RICO    13 

RHODE  ISLAND    1  1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA    22. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA    30 

TENNESSEE   :..  50. 

TEXAS    72 

UTAH    6 

VERMONT    12. 

VIRGINIA    30. 

WASHINGTON    36. 

WEST  VIRGINIA    24 

WISCONSIN    76. 

WYOMING    7. 


,143. 
,715. 

T)  I 

.988. 
.490. 
889. 
.509. 
339. 
,757. 
118. 
,586. 
,614. 
.474. 
283., 
779., 
.457., 
.208. 
.744., 
.440.. 
.152., 
.018.. 
.026.. 
.152.. 
.002.. 
.144.. 
.48!., 
.682.. 
.251., 
.004.. 
.310.. 
.945.. 
.729.. 
.334.. 
.656.. 
.953.. 
.280.. 
.384.. 
963.. 
069.. 
597.. 
351.. 
693., 
1  14.. 
978.. 
293,. 
242.. 
478.. 
773.. 
257.. 
764.. 
699.. 
995.. 
901.. 
582.. 
629.. 
871.. 
458.. 
324.. 


,.  36. 
,.  10. 
.  23. 
,.  38. 
.131. 
.  7. 
,.  27., 
..  37. 
.  11. 
.  13., 
.  64., 
.  10. 
.  56. 
.  17., 
.  14., 
.193., 
.130. 
.101., 
.  8.. 
.  70.. 
.  36.. 
.  55.. 
.  28.. 
.  56.. 
.  84.. 
.  7.. 
.  81.. 
.122.. 
.  32.. 
.  69.. 
.  19.. 
.  68.. 
.  10.. 
.  28.. 
.  85.. 
.  16.. 
.217.. 
.  52.. 
.  40.. 
.134.. 
.  53.. 
.  28.. 
.  7.. 
.266.. 


19. 
17. 
29. 
36. 
57. 
80. 
13. 
20. 
39. 
44. 
32. 
82. 
13. 


..  90 
..  25 
..  58 
..  95 
..328 
..  18 
..  68 
..  93 
..  28 
..  33 
..160 
..  25 
..140 
..  43 
..  35 
..483 
..325 
..253 
..  20 
.175 
.  90 
.138 
.  70 
.140 
.210 
.  18 
.203 
.305 
.  80 
.173 
.  48 
.170 
.  25 
.  70 
.213 
.  40 
.543 
.130 
.100 
.335 
.133 
.  70 
.  18 
.665 
.  28 
.  48 
.  43 
.  73 
.  90 
.143 
.200 
.  33 
.  50 
.  98 
.110 
.  80 
.205 
.  33 


lOTALS 


2.699,288 


3,081 


7,716 


10%)  for  those  individuals  included  in 
the  first  7,500  persons.  For  those  in  ex- 
cess of  the  first  7,500,  the  cost  is  $383.90 
(S349  +  10%). 

Since  the  package  tour  contract  pro- 
vides that  the  Legion  shall  establish 
quotas  in  order  to  equitably  and  fairly 
determine  which  individuals  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  first  7,500  persons,  the 
national  organization  set  up  a  formula 
that  fixed  each  department's  quota  at 
2'/2  times  the  delegate  strength  it  had 
at  the  1972  Chicago  National  Conven- 
tion. A  chart  showing  the  preliminary 
quota  allocation  for  each  department 
appears  adjacent  to  this  article. 

It  is  possible  some  departments  may 
not  participate  in  the  AITS  package  pro- 
gram thus  leaving  quota  allocations 
which  can  be  applied  to  other  depart- 
ments on  some  equitable  basis.  Because 
of  this  the  final  quota  figure  for  each 
department  in  the  first  7,500  reservations 
is  subject  to  change  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Obviously,  because  of  the  expected  large 
demand,  those  who  make  plans  earliest 
will  benefit  from  the  lower  rate. 

The  basic  convention  tour  consists  of 
8  days.  7  nights  at  a  hotel  room  in  Hono- 
lulu; round  trip  jet  flights;  food  and 
beverages  served  aloft;  transfers  to  and 
from  Honolulu  Airport  to  hotel  room 
(including  luggage  and  gratuities)  and 
breakfast  and  dinner  every  day. 

In  order  to  spread  out  the  airlift  opera- 
tion so  there  will  be  enough  airplanes 
during  the  given  time,  departures  will  be 
on  the  following  dates  from  designated 
major  city  airports,  Aug.  16-17-18-19. 
1973.  Participants  will  have  to  provide 
their  own  transportation  to  the  staging 
areas  established  by  AITS.  Departures 
from  Honolulu  will  be  on  Aug.  23-24-25- 
26.  1973. 

A  number  of  departments  (even  some 
Legion  districts)  have  already  set  up 
their  own  arrangements  and  prepaid 
savings  plans  in  order  to  assure  accom- 
modations for  their  Legionnaires  and 
families.  Undoubtedly,  such  news  would 
appear  in  department  publications.  Ad- 
ditional tours,  above  the  basic  plan,  are 
also  available  from  AITS  through  De- 
partment Adjutants. 

Because  the  main  operation  will  be  so 
large,  it  was  necessary  to  simplify  it  by 
designating  the  department  organizations 
as  coordinators  of  housing  and  trans- 
portation for  the  Legionnaires  of  each 
state.  Thus,  each  department  must  make 
its  own  arrangements  for  the  Hawaii 
National  Convention,  either  through 
AITS  or  some  other  travel  organization 
in  order  to  ensure  that  its  members  and 
families  get  accommodated.  Better  than 
half  of  the  departments  have  already 
signed  up  with  AITS. 

Do  not  contact  this  magazine  or  Na- 
tional Headquarters  for  information  or 
arrangements.  In  order  to  assure  that  all 
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Legion  Department  Adjutants  For  1972-73 

Alabama  Lawson  M.  Lynn,  P.  O.  Box  1069,  Montgomery,  AL  36102 

Alaska  Joseph  M.  Briones.  P.  O.  Box  250,  Juneau,  AK  99801 

Arizona  Bryant  B.  Barron.  723  West  Polk  Street.  Phoenix,  AZ  85007 

Arkansas  Arthur  R.  Cross,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  270,  Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

California  Edward  Sharkey.  117  Veterans  War  Memorial  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 

cisco. C  A  94102 

Canada  Arthur  J.  Davignon,  0230  Clement  Street.  Lasalle.  Quebec, 

Canada 

Colorado  E.  Dean  Hunter.  3003  Tejon  Street.  Denver.  CO  80211 

Connecticut  Hugh  C.  Graham.  State  Office  Building.  Hartford.  CT  06115 

Delaware  Garland  D.  Bloodsworth.  P.  O.  Box  1965,  Wilmington.  DE  19899 

D.  C.  H.  Victor  Conwell.  7600  Georgia  Ave..  N.  W..  Suite  41 1.  Wash- 

ington, D.C.  20012 
Florida  Ralph  A.  Johnson.  P.  O.  Box  7936.  Orlando,  FL  32804 

France  Dan  Biondi.  49  Rue  Pierre  Charron.  75  Paris  8.  France 

Georgia  .  Geo.  E.  Osborne.  Suite  206.  710  Peachtree  St..  N.  E..  Atlanta, 

GA  30308 

Hawaii  Bernard  J.  Peron,  612  McCully  Street.  Honolulu,  HI  96814 

Idaho  Robert  Reilly.  901  Warren,  Boise,  ID  83706 

Illinois  E.  V.  "Skip"  Kiesling.  P.  O.  Box  910.  Bloomington.  IL  61701 

Indiana  Richard  C.  Smidley.  777  North  Meridian  St..  Indianapolis,  IN 

46204 

Iowa  Robert  R.  White,  2221  East  42nd  Street.  Des  Moines,  lA  50317 

Italy  John  J.  Fornaca.  Via  Panisperna  203.  00184.  Rome.  Italy 

Kansas  Kenneth  L.  Young.  1314  Topeka  Avenue,  Topeka,  KS  66612 

Kentucky  Ray  A.  Beyer.  P.  O.  Box  2123.  Louisville,  KY  40201 

Louisiana  Wilson  J.  Hebert.  P.  O  Box  1431.  Baton  Rouge.  LA  70821 

Maine  Anthony  J.  Rumo,  119  Main  Street.  Waterville.  ME  04901 

Maryland  Daniel  H.  Burkhardt.  The  War  Memorial.  Baltimore.  MD  21202 

Massachusetts        John  P.  Swift,  546-2  State  House,  Boston.  MA  02133 
Mexico  Rudy  Hough.  Apartado  Postal  1-258.  Guadalajara.  Jalisco. 

Mexico 

Michigan  F.  Gerrit  Veldman.  422  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg.,  151  W. 

Jefferson  Ave..  Detroit.  MI  48226 
Minnesota  Frank  C.  Momsen.  State  Veterans  Service  Bldg..  St.  Paul,  MN 

55 1 55 

Mississippi  Thomas  J.  Kirk.  P.  O.  Box  688.  Jackson.  MS  39205 

Missouri  Lloyd  E.  "Ed"  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  1 79.  Jefferson  City,  MO  65101 

Montana  Stuart  M.  Hall.  Veterans  &  Pioneers"  Memorial  Bldg.,  Helena. 

MT  59601 

Nebraska  Ray  Oltman.  P.  O.  Box  5205— Station  "C".  Lincoln,  NE  68505 

Nevada  Chester  L.  Perkins,  1245  Akard  Drive.  Reno.  NV  89503 

New  Hampshire      Hubert  S.  O'Neil,  Room  408.  State  House  Annex.  Concord.  NH 
03301 

New  Jersey  Donald  Gillis.  War  Memorial  Bldg..  Stacy  Park.  Trenton,  NJ 

08608 

New  Mexico         John  Martinez.  3205  Central  N.  E..  .\lbuquerque,  NM  87106 
N  ew  York  Muurice  Stember.  305  Hall  of  Records.  31  Chambers  St.,  New 

York.  NY  10007 

North  Carolina     J.  Carroll  Wilson,  P.  O.  Box  26657.  Raleigh.  NC  2761 1 
North  Dakota       Vernon  Useldinger.  P.  O.  Box  2666.  Fargo,  ND  58102 
Ohio  J.  P.  Hone.  P.  O.  Box  3778.  Columbus,  OH  43214 

Oklahoma  C.  J.  Wright,  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  53037.  State  Capital  Sta..  Oklahoma 

City.  OK  73105 

Oregon  Ron  Dreezen,  Title  Insurance  Bldg..  429  S.  W.  4th  Ave..  Port- 

land OR  97204 

Panama,  C.  Z.       George  A.  Black,  Jr..  P.  O.  Box  2070,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone 
Pennsylvania         Edward  T.  Hoak,  P.  O.  Box  2324,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105 
Philippines  Manuel  A.  Vargas,  P.  O.  Box  556,  Manila,  Philippines  D-406 

Puerto  Rico  Jose  J.  Pastor  Ginorio,  P.  O.  Box  451,  Hato  Rey,  P.R.  00919 

Rhode  Island        John  E.  Tatro,  Sr.,  408  Veterans  Memorial  Bldg..  83  Parks  St.. 

Providence,  RI  02903 
South  Carolina      James  A.  Hamilton.  Sr.,  P.  O.  Box  1 1355,  Columbia.  SC  29211 
South  Dakota       Cyril  J.  Paul,  P.  O.  Box  76.  Watertown,  SD  57201 
Tennessee  Barney  W.  Greene.  215  8th  Ave.,  North.  Nashville,  TN  37203 

Texas  W.  H.  McGregor,  P.  O.  Box  789,  Austin.  TX  78767 

Utah  Dean  C.  Hall,  B-17  State  Capitol,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  841 14 

Vermont  Robert  A.  Bergeron.  P.  O.  Box  396,  Montpelier,  VT  05602 

Virginia  Bernard  H.  Gollinger,  1805  Chantilly  St..  Richmond,  VA  23230 

Washington  W,  H.  (Bill)  Dunn,  5th  Floor.  Times  Square  Bldg.,  414  Olive 

Way,  Seattle  WA  98101 
West  Virginia        Tommy  E.  Jones,  P.  O.  Box  3191.  Charleston.  WV  25332 
Wisconsin  Robert  G.  Wilke,  812  East  State  Street.  Milwaukee.  Wl  53202 

Wyoming  Eugene  Hirsch.  P.  O.  Box  545,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001 


convention-goers  will  have  transporta- 
tion and  housing  it  is  a  must  that  all 
arrangements  be  early  transacted 
through  Department  Adjutants  in  your 
state  headquarters.  To  facilitate  such 
contact  News  of  the  Legion  herewith 
publishes  adjacent  to  this  article  a  list  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  all  Legion 
Department  Adjutants.  Pleases  save  for 
reference. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  since  1927 
that  a  Legion  national  conclave  will  be 
held  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
U.S..  the  last  and  only  time  being  when 
the  Legion  met  in  Paris  for  its  Ninth 
National  Convention  in  September  of 
that  year,  an  abbreviated  three-day 
session  that  was  continued  a  month  later 
in  New  York  City. 

News  of  the  Legion  will  publish  addi- 
tional details  on  the  Hawaii  National 
Convention  as  they  develop. 

Ohio  Legion  Patrol 

The  following  story  about  the  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol  Auxiliary — 
composed  of  Legionnaires  from  that 
state — was  submitted  to  News  of  the 
Legion  by  Joseph  S.  Deutschle,  one 
of  Ohio's  top  Legionnaires,  who 
served  as  its  Department  Adjutant 
and  National  Executive  Committee- 
man, among  other  offices,  during 
many  years  of  service  to  the  Legion. 
The  article  has  been  edited  for  reas- 
ons of  space. 

With  more  than  30  years  and  well  over 
5  million  man-hours  of  road  service  to 
Ohio  motorists  behind  it,  the  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  Auxiliary— made  up  of 
some  2,000  Ohio  Legionnaires — is  still 
going  strong. 

The  Auxiliary  Patrol,  now  mostly  vet- 
erans of  WW2  and  the  Korean  War, 
contribute  their  services  almost  daily 
without  compensation  as  they  act  as 
"back-up"  units  for  the  Ohio  State  High- 
way Patrol  in  all  phases  of  its  work. 

The  Auxiliarymen  are  out  on  the  road 
in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night  doing  their  duty  in  sup- 
port of  regular  Patrol  officers.  When  not 
on  duty,  many  take  training  and  re- 
training in  order  to  sharpen  skills  and 
attitudes. 

The  men  serve  without  compensation 
and  finance  their  own  health  and  acci- 
dent insurance.  The  only  concession 
made  by  the  state  is  that  each  man  is 
protected  under  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion laws  to  cover  injuries  sustained  while 
on  training  duty. 

Service  through  the  years  has  attracted 
Legionnaires  from  all  walks  of  life — - 
judges,  lawyers,  dentists,  retired  police 
officers  and  workmen  from  factories  and 
farms.  One  of  the  Legionnaires  most 
responsible  for  the  Auxiliary's  effective- 
ness and  prestige  is  a  former  officer  of 
the  Patrol,  Paul  S.  Kinsey,  Chmn  of  the 
Legion's  Nat'I  Lav*'  &  Order  Committee 
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NEWS 


Program  Report  From 


In  picture  at  left  Cmdr  Bob  Kay  of  Saigon  Post  34  is  sliown  pre- 
senting a  check  for  two  million  piasters  (approx.  $4,600)  to 
Gen.  Pham  Van  Dong,  ttie  South  Vietnamese  Minister  of  War  Vet- 
erans, to  go  towards  a  scholarship  fund  for  children  of  de- 
ceased or  disabled  Vietnamese  military  men.  The  occasion  was 
during  a  reception  held  at  the  post  for  French  war  veterans  pass- 


Post  34  in  South  Vietnam 


ing  through  Saigon  during  August.  Photo  at  right  shows  Post 
34  members  doing  construction  work  at  Cat  Lai,  a  housing  pro- 
ject tor  disabled  Vietnamese  Navy  veterans  started  over  a  year 
ago  by  lOyoungAmerican  veterans  who  returned  to  Vietnam  and 
worked  without  pay  for  three  months  to  get  the  buildings  under 
way.  Post  34  and  other  American  volunteer  groups  also  helped. 


and  Director  of  Security  for  Cleveland 
State  University. 

It  all  started  back  around  the  begin- 
ning of  WW2  when  the  late  Col.  Lynn 
Black,  then  Superintendent  of  the  force, 
expected  that  his  physically-fit,well- 
trained.  state-wide  police  organization 
would  quickly  be  summoned  for  military 
service.  In  less  than  a  year  more  than 
half  of  his  300-man  force  was  in  the 
armed  services  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Patrol  had  increased.  It  now  had 
to  guard  communication  centers,  water 
supplies,  bridges  and  public  utilities  in 
addition  to  its  regular  duties. 

Supt.  Black  appealed  to  the  Ohio 
Legion  for  help — reasoning  that  veterans 
of  WW!  were  unlikely  to  be  drafted, 
understood  discipline,  knew  how  to  take 
and  execute  orders  and  would  be  willing 
and  ready  to  take  basic  Patrol  training 
and  step  forward  for  duty  at  the  side  of 
regular  Patrol  officers. 

In  that  first  year  Auxiliarymen  spent 


290.291  hours  in  training  or  on  the  high- 
way after  40  hours  of  first  aid  and  traffic 
control  basic  training.  Later  training  was 
expanded  to  include  all  types  of  weapons 
used  by  regular  Patrolmen.  Auxiliary- 
men  are  not  permitted  to  carry  firearms 
and  while  on  Patrol  assignments  may 
only  handle  them  upon  the  direct  com- 
mand of  the  Patrol  officer  in  charge. 
Auxiliarymen  also  have  no  power  of 
arrest  and  may  only  detain  a  subject  on 
the  direct  order  of  the  Patrol  officer  in 
charge. 

Following  WW2  efl'orts  were  made  to 
disband  the  Auxiliary  but  were  aban- 
doned when  a  ship  blew  up  in  the  harbor 
of  Texas  City.  Tex.,  dramatically  point- 
ing up  how  an  Auxiliary  force  could  be 
of  assistance  in  a  huge  disaster. 

Discussing  the  30  years  Ohio  Legion- 
naires have  contributed  to  the  state  on 
their  own  time.  Col.  Robert  M.  Chiara- 
monte.  present  Patrol  Superintendent, 
said:  "If  anyone  would  have  told  me  a 


volunteer  organization  of  this  type  would 
last  30  years  I  would  not  have  thought 
of  the  possibility  more  than  once.  But 
now  after  30  years  I  am  happy  to  say  it 
is  alive  and  functioning  with  great  esprit 
de  corps." 

Though  the  2.000-man  Patrol  is  still 
composed  mostly  of  WW2  and  Korean 
War  Legionnaires.  Vietnam  War  vets  are 
now  being  processed  into  the  organiza- 
tion and  now  and  again  a  WW]  vet  can 
still  be  found  doing  his  job. 

In  1970  the  Auxiliarymen  completed 
more  than  192,000  hours  of  service  and 
then  sought  another  way  to  help.  They 
began  underwriting  one  week's  special- 
ized training  at  the  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol  Academy  for  some  50  high  school 
junior  boys.  The  youths  are  selected 
from  the  Buckeye  Boys  State  and  indoc- 
trinated in  the  work  of  Patrolmen  in  such 
special  fields  as  narcotics,  drunken  driv- 
ing, civil  and  criminal  law  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  program  still  continues. 


Youth  Programs  Sponsored  by  Legion  Departments  and  State  Police  Are  Increasing 


Several  Legion  Departments  are  now  sponsoring 
annual  youth  police  week  or  cadet  trooper  training 
program  for  high  school  youths  in  cooperation  with 
their  state  police  departments.  A  logical  ofi"shoot  of  law 
and  order  programs,  they're  designed  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  professional  law  enforcement.  Cadets 
run  through  programs  at  state  police  academies  similar 
to  but  much  shorter  than  required  of  regular  trooper 
cadets.  Classroom  instruction  is  provided  on  all  facets 
of  law  enforcement.  Youths  also  sec  films  and  demon- 
strations of  police  skills.  Pennsylvania's  representative 
100-youth  program  held  its  third  annual  State  Police 
Youth  Week  at  Indiantown  Gap  Military  Reservation 
this  summer  because  State  Police  Academy  facilities 
at  Hershey  were  booked  solid.  Some  other  states  known 
to  have  similar  programs  are:  Mich.,  Mo.,  Md.,  111.. 


Shewn  here  is  Major  Michael  Donahoe,  Community  Services  Director  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  briefing  youths  on  the  week's  activities. 
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Flags  and  the  Legion 


Two  presentations  by  Post  325,  Kentucky. 


Post  325,  Flatwoods,  Ky.,  gave  a  flag 
to  Russell  H.S.  and  a  donation  to  the 
Roger  Vanover  Scholarship  Fund,  which 
was  established  by  the  Christian  Fellow- 
ship Group  at  the  school  in  memory  of 
Roger  Vanover.  He  was  a  graduate  who 
later  was  a  student  at  Marshall  Univ.  and 
was  killed  in  the  crash  of  a  plane  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  carrying  the  Uni- 
versity football  team.  From  the  left  in 
the  photo  are  Past  Post  Cmdr  George 
Hammond;  Bud  Harvey,  Sgt.-at-Arms; 
Jack  Fugate,  Russell  H.S.  principal; 
Steve  Porter,  chairman  of  the  Vanover 
Fund,  and  Jack  Brown,  Post  Finance 
Officer. 


Post  261,  Ga.,  opens  "Education  Week." 


Sandy  Springs,  Ga..  Post  261,  gave  a 
3'  X  5'  nylon  flag  to  the  new  Heards 
Ferry  Elementary  School.  Past  Post 
Cmdr  John  Bayles,  Jr..  Evelyn  Tuck  and 
Executive  Committeeman  H.  E.  Heyer 
presented  to  Miss  Jamey  Cantrell  and 
Miss  Becky  Gill,  representing  the  school 
children,  flags  for  each  new  classroom. 
In  the  photo,  center,  James  Tuck.  Post 
Americanism  chairman,  presents  flag 
to  Mrs.  Lockridge,  school  principal. 
Others,  1.  to  rt..  are  Mrs.  Mae  Mack, 
Unit  261;  Evelyn  Tuck,  Post  261,  Jamey 
Cantrell;  Becky  Gill;  Heyer,  and  Bayles. 

Originated  by  Ruthven,  Iowa,  Post  33 
and  adopted  by  the  Iowa  Dep't  is  a  sug- 
gested guide  line  for  flag  raising  on  the 
opening  day  of  school.  It  involves  the 
local  Legion  post  on  the  scene,  in  uni- 
form, if  possible,  with  the  colors  and  the 
color  guard.  Also,  a  short  talk  on  Ameri- 
canism by  a  Legionnaire,  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance,  a  presentation  of  a  flag  to 
the  school,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Legion 
chaplain. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

On  Sept.  5,  fire  of  unknown  origin  on 
the  second  floor  damaged  the  building 
in  Bloomington,  111.,  in  which  the  Le- 
gion's Dep't  Adjutant  of  Illinois  occu- 


pied the  first  floor.  The  Legion  forces 
moved  out  to  temporary  quarters,  re- 
taining the  same  mailing  address  and 
phone  number.  Some  supplies  were  lost 
but  all  records  were  saved. 

■ 

The  22nd  edition  of  "Need  A  Lift?". 
The  American  Legion's  Education  and 
Scholarship  handbook  covering  financial 
aid  and  other  career  information,  is 
available  for  distribution.  According  to 
a  fact  sheet  released  by  the  Legion's 
Nat'l  Americanism  and  Children  & 
Youth  Division,  the  Legion  estimates 
that  "the  contents  of  'Need  A  Lift?' 
could  lead  students  to  sources  of  scholar- 
ships, loans  and  part-time  jobs  in  excess 
of  $4  billion  to  assist  them  during  the 
next  school  year."  Copies  of  "Need  A 
Lift?"  may  be  purchased  at  50  cents  each 
(prepaid)  by  writing  to  The  American 
Legion,  Dep't  S.  P.O.  Box  1055,  In- 
dianapolis. IN  46206. 

■ 

A  recent  directive  to  The  American  Le- 
gion from  the  Dep't  of  Defense,  reports 
the  Ohio  Legion  News,  relates  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  security  storage  meas- 
ures for  donated  weapons  to  veterans 
organizations,  and  advises  that  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Storage  Security  will  be  required 
for  all  future  donations  of  rifles  to  vet- 
erans organizations.  The  directive  indi- 
cated it  was  "not  planned  at  this  time  " 
to  require  posts  already  having  received 
weapons  to  complete  a  Certificate  of 
Storage  Security.  The  Agency  requests, 
however,  that  such  posts  adopt  the  se- 
curity measures  set  forth  in  the  certifi- 
cate. These  are:  1)  Preferably  storage  in 
a  Nat'l  Guard  Armory  or  a  military 
facility  within  reasonable  distance  from 
the  post  in  a  properly  secured  room.  2) 
Stored  in  a  locked  room.  The  rifle  bolts 
to  be  removed  and  stored  in  another 
room  in  a  locked  container.  Posts  are 
also  asked  to  maintain  a  log  to  check 
rifles  in  and  out. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Pillows  for  Vets  from  Post  242,  III. 

What  goes  into  the  making  of  a  pillow? 
Lots  of  effort  by  volunteers  and  300  pairs 
of  nylons.  In  the  photo,  at  Hines  VA 
Hospital,  Chicago,  are  Beatrice  Bamber 
and  Marie  Fischer,  co-chmn  of  Pillows 
for  Veterans;  Viet  Vet  Pete  Pios;  and 


Service  Officer  John  Schu,  Bell  Post  242. 

The  women's  group  has  made  almost 
2,000  of  the  bow-shaped  pillows  since 
1965.  It  meets  once  a  month  to  cut  up 
the  discarded  nylon  stockings  used  to 
stuff  the  pillows. 


An  award  for  N.Y.  Dep't  Adjutant  Stember 


Seagram  Post  1283,  New  York,  N.Y., 

honored  New  York  Dep't  Adjutant 
Vlaury  Stember  for  his  45  years  in  that 
office.  In  the  photo,  Stember  (left)  re- 
ceives an  Atmos  perpetual  motion  clock 
(an  appropriate  gift)  from  Robert  F. 
Cutler,  Post  Adjutant,  assisted  by  Jun. 
PPCmdr  Paul  E.  Frick.  A  clock  was 
presented  also  to  outgoing  Dep't  Cmdr 
Robert  Garlinger.  The  presentations 
were  made  at  the  Dep't  Convention  in 
Syracuse. 

■ 

A  detachment  from  Post  1,  London,  Eng- 
land, carried  the  post  standard  on  Bel- 
gian Nat'l  Day  Celebration,  including 
Past  Cmdrs  Alvin  Kreeger,  Elbridge  Col- 
burn,  Finance  Officer  Bill  Sandzer  and 
Chaplain  Ben  Gittelson.  Cmdr  Ken  King 
laid  a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  Cenotaph. 
The  Unit  from  the  post  was  greeted 
warmly  and  thanked  for  its  participation 
by  the  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  His  Excellency  The  Baron 
Van  den  Bosch. 

■ 

Post  208,  Millis,  Mass.,  with  a  member- 
ship of  209,  in  a  community  of  about 
6,500,  collected  409  pints  of  blood  for 
the  Red  Cross  in  12  months,  in  addition 
to  39  emergency  or  special  donations  at 
hospitals.  On  one  collection  day,  the  post 
ran  into  a  widespread  flu  problem  plus  a 
major  snow  storm  with  hazardous  driv- 
ing and  still  collected  136  pints. 

■ 

The  Delaware  Legion  sponsored  its  first 
Trooper  Youth  Week,  with  a  week-long 
indoctrination  program  held  at  the  Dela- 
ware State  Pohce  Training  Academy  in 
Dover,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Delaware  State  Police.  The  cost  was 
about  $1,000.  Forty  boys,  who  had  just 
passed  from  the  1  1th  grade  to  the  12th, 
participated  in  the  program.  They  were 
quartered  in  the  State  Police  Academy 
and  received  their  instruction  in  regular 
police  classrooms.  In  the  photo  are 
(standing,  I.  to  rt.)  Dep't  Cmdr  Donald 
Neil;  Col.  George  Bundek,  Supt.  Dela- 
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Delaware  youths  get  Trooper  training. 

ware  State  Police;  Carlton  Smith.  Dep't 
VC;  Lt.  Col.  Thomas  Buckmaster,  Oper- 
ations Officer,  DSP;  and  (kneeling)  Fred 
Vansant,  Dep't  Law  and  Order  Chmn; 
and  Capt.  James  Ford,  Jr.,  Academy 
Training  Officer. 

■ 

Post  253,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  hosted  a  picnic 
■ponsored  by  the  Foxhead  Cafe.  Pro- 
ceeds from  sales  of  tickets  went  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  in  St.  Albans,  Queens, 
N'.Y.  Captain  Baxter  (left)  accepts  check 
for  $500  for  hospital's  recreation  fund 
from  John  Clark,  Foxhead  owner.  Also 
present  are  (1.  to  rt.)  CPO  Don  White; 
Post  Cmdr  John  Sullivan;  and  J.  V.  Ma- 
honey,  hospital  Director  of  Special 
Services. 


Post  253,  N.Y.,  aids  Naval  Hospital. 


a  check  for  $5,200  to  Edward  Hastie, 
outgoing  District  Cmdr,  for  the  project's 
expenses. 

■ 

Post  133,  Perryville,  Mo.,  sponsored  a 
Welcome  Home  dinner  dance  for  Viet- 
nam Veterans.  A  co-sponsor  was  Barley 
Products,  Thilenius  Dist.  Co.  "The 
veterans  and  their  guests,"  said  Post 
Cmdr  Arthur  Lueders,  "were  honored 
by  the  post  for  having  served  or  for 
presently  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  was  no  big  flag-waving  event,  just  a 
celebration."  Stan  Musial  and  Mike 
Shannon,  both  former  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals baseball  stars,  were  guest  speakers. 


A  most  welcome  contribution  to  success 
of  recent  National  Legion  Convention 
parade  in  Chicago  was  free  Pepsi  Cola 
given  to  all  marchers  by  Post  118,  of 
Chicago,  which  has  no  post  home  and 
thought  this  was  a  good  way  to  help. 
Post  118  did  same  service  in  1958.  Post 
Cmdr  Casey  Trent  is  at  the  right. 
■ 

A  $675  piano  was  the  gift  of  Post  346, 
Farmington,  Mich.,  to  the  VA  Hospital 
in  Allen  Park.  With  it.  the  post  added  a 
check  for  $200.  In  the  photo,  Post  Cmdr 
Glen  Griffin  (right)  presents  a  Post  Iden- 
tification emblem,  to  be  placed  on  the 
piano,  to  Joe  Bernat,  the  hospital's  Di- 
rector of  Volunteers.  Also  shown,  1.  to 
rt.,  are  Harold  Quinn,  Welfare  chmn; 
James  Hopson,  Post  Adjutant;  James 
Chambers,  Committee  member;  and  Bill 
Markwardt,  VAVS  Dep't  Com.  chmn. 


in  Ohio,  a  three-ply  salute  to  Viet  Vets. 

A  public  salute  to  Vietnam  War  vet- 
erans, including  a  job  opportunity  fair, 
a  parade,  and  a  party,  took  place  on  new 
Veterans  Day.  Oct.  23.  in  Franklin 
County,  Ohio.  At  left  in  photo  is  Elden 
Bohn,  12th  District  2nd  VC  and  chair- 
man of  a  benefit  circus,  who  is  handing 
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Post  346,  Mich.,  gives  VA  piano,  cash. 


Post  1011,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  rewarded 
Ted  Helman's  heroism  with  a  $  100  bond. 
One  day  at  4  a.m.  while  on  his  bakery 
delivery  route,  Ted  raced  into  a  burning 


Post  1011,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  heroism  award. 

building  to  save  a  woman  and  an  18- 
month-old  girl  and  roused  a  dozen  others 
from  their  sleep  and  helped  them  flee. 
Ted  also  received  a  courageous  action 
citation  from  the  Fire  Dep't.  In  the 
photo,  1.  to  rt.,  are  Past  Dep't  VCmdr 
Jacob  Friedman,  making  the  presenta- 
tion; Past  Cmdr  Matt  Goodstein;  and 
Helman. 


Post  117,  Boston,  Mass.,  gave  to  the 
Boston  VA  Hospital  three  Barco-Lounge 
heart  chairs.  L.  to  rt.:  B.  0.  Atkinson, 
Hosp.  Dir.  Vols.;  Anthony  Brogna,  Post 
Cmdr;  Florence  Rogers;  John  Griffen, 
Sr.  VC;  and  Hy  Rosen,  chmn.  One  chair 
was  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Rogers's 
son,  a  winner  of  the  DFC. 
■ 

Post  98,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  in  entertaining 
patients  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Canan- 
daigua,  30  miles  away,  brought  along  27 
members  of  the  Rochester  chapter  of 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Aug.  31,  1972 

Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Aug.  31,  1972  S  1,255,384 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   13,032,170 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)    126,027 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1972   4,731 

New  Applications  rejected   1,875 

American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  The  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee,  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  840,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  S2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  Underwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision. P.O.  Box  5609.  Chicago,  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 


Sweet  Adelines.  Inc..  female  singers 
specializing  in  barber  shop  singing.  On  a 
previous  occasion  the  post  brought  a 
Scottish  Bagpipe  band. 

■ 

Post    139,    New   Philadelphia,  Ohio, 

sponsored  an  Air  Carnival  and  Static 
Display,  with  exhibitors  from  all  military 
branches  and  aerial  displays,  boats, 
ordnances,  entertainment,  etc. 

■ 

The  Tazewell  County  (111.)  Reporter, 
through  the  cooperation  of  Post  318, 
Morton,  and  Post  100,  Washington,  car- 
ried a  special  "Tribute  to  Servicemen" 
section. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 

Baseball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kuhn, 

who  told  Legion  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L. 
Matthews  that  he  wasn't  a  member  of 
The  American  Legion  because  nobody 
had  ever  asked  him  to  join.  Cmdr 
Matthews  asked  him.  The  Commissioner 
is  now  a  member  of  Post  342,  Freeport, 
N.Y. 

■ 

Dr.  Charles  Logan,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
former  chairman  of  The  American  Le- 
gion Magazine  Commission,  honored 
by  the  Iowa  State  Bridge  League  as  the 
first  member  of  its  Hall  of  Fame. 


DEATHS 


Walter  F.  Brannan,  75,  of  Boise,  Ida.,  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Dis- 
tinguished Guests  Committee. 

■ 

Carl  E.  Nesbitt,  81,  of  Noble,  Okla..  a 
Texas  Legionnaire,  Past  Texas  Dep't 
Cmdr  (1932-33). 

■ 

Dr.  Harry  Parker,  in  Maitland,  Fla., 

Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1921-22)  of  Missouri. 
■ 

U.S.  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of  Hou- 
ma.  La.,  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  and  a  1961-67  general  member 
of  the  Legion's  Nat'l  Distinguished 
Guests  Committee. 

■ 

Benton  Crump,  57,  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1964-65),  and  Alter- 
nate Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1966-68). 

■ 

Dr.  Nat  Copenhaver,  of  Bristol,  Tenn., 

Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1941-42)  and  Nat'l 

Executive  Committeeman  in  1944-46. 
■ 

Dave  Harsh,  72  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1939-40),  Nat  l  Con- 
vention Bureau  Chmn  (1945-46),  and 
Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  in  1946- 
48. 

■ 

I.  A.  Jennings,  76,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1933-34),  Chmn, 
Nat'l  Legislative  Commission  (1939-41), 
and  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1934-40). 

■ 

Ulys  A.  Lovell,  72,  of  Springdale,  Ark., 


Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1965-67)  and  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1956- 
1957). 

■ 

Preston  J.  Moore,  Jr.,  27,  son  of  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Preston  J.  Moore  (1958-59), 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  after  a  long 
illness. 

■ 

Harold  W.  Handley,  62,  in  Rawlins. 

Wyo.,  former  governor  of  Indiana  and 

a  1957-72  member  of  the  Legion's  Nat'l 

Distinguished  Guests  Committee;  burial 

was  in  LaPorte,  Ind. 

■ 

Dr.  S.  C.  Smith,  86,  of  Tavares,  Fla., 

Past  Dep't  Cmdr  of  Kentucky  (1927-28). 
■ 

James  M.  Willson,  Sr.,  of  Floydada, 
Tex.,  alternate  Nat'l  Executive  Com- 
mitteeman in  1948-52. 

■ 

Henry  E.  Edhlund,  of  Fargo  N.D.,  an 

advisory  board  member  of  the  Nat'l 

Child  Welfare  Commission  in  1962-70 

and  of  the  renamed  Nat'l  Commission 

on  Children  &  Youth,  1970-72. 

■ 

Glenn  H.  Howe,  68,  of  King  City.  Ore.. 
Dep't  Adjutant,  1965-72,  and  a  con- 
sultant of  the  Nat'l  Economic  Commis- 
sion, 1970-72. 

■ 

Angel  M.  Lopez,  of  Hato  Rey,  Puerto 
Rico,  who  had  become  Dep't  Adjutant 
on  July  16,  after  having  served  as  as- 
sistant Dep't  Adjutant  since  July  1969. 
■ 

Jacob  Kessler,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
member  of  the  Legion's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Commission  in  1951-54  and  1962- 
72. 

■ 

Sidney  J.  Harris,  of  Agawam,  Mass.,  an 
Area  A  General  Member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  Veterans  Af- 
fairs &  Rehabilitation  Commission.  He 
and  the  late  Harold  P.  Redden  organized 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Post  21. 

■ 

Paul  J.  McGahan,  83,  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1923-24).  a  vet- 
eran of  WWl  and  WW2,  a  newspaper- 
man for  50  years  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  and  for  42  of  these  years  a 
member  of  the  paper's  Washington 
Bureau. 


under  travel  orders  reporting  to  assionment 
on  USS  Speed  (AM116),  and  while  doing  fire 
watch  on  USS  Card,  raised  up  suddenly  and 
cut  head  on  a  bomber  hook,  requiring  seven 
stitches.  Write  "CD140,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019" 

Camp  Cooke,  Calif.,  144th  AW  Bn,  Bat  C 
(March-May  1952) — Need  information  from 
First  Sgt,  Supply  Sgt  (who  issued  special 
shoes),  Lt  Bock,  Cpl  Beiber,  and  any  other 
comrades  who  knew  that  Ellas  G.  Gonzales 
had  his  left  foot  treated  surgically  at  44th 
Div  Dispensary.  Write  "CD141,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

287th  QM  Refrigeration  Co  (Yang  Dam  Phu. 
Korea  June  1953) — Need  information  from 
Capt  Taylor,  CO,  Staff  Sgt  Golightly,  Cpl 
Tompkins  (East  Texas),  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  recall  that  Manuel  C.  Nieto  suf- 
fered battery  acid  spilled  into  his  eyes  during 
work  on  refrigerators.  Write  "CD142,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

86th  Seabees  (Camp  Shoemaker,  Calif.  Summer 
1945) — Need  information  from  Seamen  Fridav 
and  Cole  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  George  Bradburn  was  treated  for  severe 
back  trouble  at  Navy  Dispensary.  Write 
"CD143,  Americn  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave. 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

155th  Sta  Hosp,  Melbourne,  Aiis  (1942)— Need 
information  from  Smith  (Minn.)  and  any 
other  comrades  who  knew  that  Max  E.  Mar- 
witz  developed  rheumatism  while  on  duty. 
Write  "CD144.  American  Legion  Magazine. 
1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019" 

Great  Lakes  Naval  Tng  Sta,  Co  97  (Jan.  11, 
1944) — Need  information  from  Chief  John- 
son, CO,  Mr.  Kent,  and  any  other  comrades 
(some  were  from  N.  Car.  and  Ga.)  who  recall 
that  William  K.  Meridieth  sustained  an  ab- 
dominal injury  while  taking  a  qualifying 
exam  in  swimming.  Write  "CD145,  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019" 

65th  Div,  259th  Reg't,  Co  I  (Apr.  1945)— Need 
information  from  iVIed  Corp  Herman.  Can't 
Harris,  1st  Sg  Jacobson,  Warren,  Schneider. 
Lt  Simeone,  Stanley,  Yates,  Garletts,  Beck, 
Pedley,  Traves,  McCabe,  and  any  other  com- 
rades who  knew  that  Alden  J.  LeJeune  had 
trouble  with  his  arches  (and  that  he  was 
taped  by  Med  Coi-psman).  Write  "CD146. 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

HQ  Co,  DLIWC,  Presidio  of  Monterey.  Calif, 
(about  May  31.  1968) — Need  information  from 
Johnson,  Witcher  (N.M.),  Paris  (Clay,  Ken.), 
Henry  (Ida.),  Herget  (L.A..  Calif.),  DeLong 
(Fla.),  Hitchcock  (Texas).  Sherwood  (La.). 
Lt  Col  Posey,  l^t  Sgt  Deauville,  Smith  (Nash- 
ville, Tenn.),  SFC  Burnsed  (Fla.),  and  Capt 
Luna,  CO,  and  from  any  other  comrades  who 
recall  that  Byrd  W.  Hensley  sustained  injuries 
to  left  eve  and  left  side  of  face  in  fight  i  i 
mess  hall.  Write  "CD147,  American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  .A.mericas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019" 

5th  Div  (Metz,  Germany  Oct.  2,  1944)— Need 
information  from  Pfc  Foster  or  any  other 
comrades  who  were  prisoners  at  Stalag  7A. 
who  knew  that  Pfc  Donato  Patrick  Petito, 
taken  prisoner  at  Metz  during  combat, 
developed  stomach  problems  and  nervous 
condition  as  result  of  imprisonment  at  Stalag 
7A.  Petito  filed  complaint  as  to  his  poor 
health,  after  liberation,  at  Camp  Luckv 
Strike  (France).  Later  he  was  told  that  his 
records  were  lost  and  his  claim  could  not  be 
substantiated.  He  also  states  that  his  hearine 
"was  further  impaired  during  a  term  of 
duty."  Write  "CD148,  American  Lepion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10019" 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 

Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

141st  Coast  Art'y  Gp  (HoUandia,  New  Guinea, 
Jan-Feb  1945) — Need  information  from  Ber- 
geron, Taylor,  and  the  doctor  in  charge  of 
Group,  and  any  other  comrades  who  recall 
that  Carl  W.  Tolle  sustained  severe  headaches 
while  serving  at  this  base.  Write  "CD139, 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Card,  Div  X  (March  18,  1944)— Need  in- 
formation from  Morton  (Pittsburgh,  Pa.), 
Ward  (Great  Bend,  Kans.),  Chismar  (No. 
Bardock,  Pa.),  Claybaugh  (Big  Rock,  111.), 
Hylton  (Vinton,  Va.),  Hale  (Roanoke,  Va.), 
and  any  other  comrades  who  recall  that 
Lee  A.  Johnson,  MM  2/C,  while  a  passenger 


Post  69,  Mayville,  Wis.,  hosted  the  8th 
annual  State  Legion  Trap  Shoot.  Dep't 
Cmdr  John  Damman  (ft.)  awards  trophies 
to  meet  chmn  Ralph  Smith  (I.)  and  two 
others.   Post  69  won   the  team  title 
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NEWS 


Post  333,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gave  a  $5,000 
bond  to  the  Burton  Historical  Collection  to 
aid  in  gathering  material  pertinent  to 
Detroit's  military  history.  Fr.  left  are 
Adj. /PC  W.  Sanders,  Dep.  Dir.  Crone- 
berger,  Detroit  Pub.  Library,  PC  W.  Favor- 
ite, Mrs.  Bernice  Sprenger,  chief.  Burton 
Collection,  CE  C.  Stettin,  PC  G.  Coulter. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Harry  Warfield  Post  631,  Decatur, 
III.;  Neelcy-Fossie  Post  No.  760,  Me- 
tropolis. III.;  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  Post 

45,  Yokota  Air  Base,  Japan;  Atsugi  Post 

46,  Atsugi,  Japan;  John  I.  Arnn  Post  1  87, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  American  Legion  Of  Gray 
Louisiana  Post  595,  Gray,  La.;  Com- 
munity Post  148,  Urb  Santiago  Iglesias 
Rfo  Piedras,  P.R.;  Small  &  Kelso  Post 
144,  FayettevHlc,  Tenn.;  Cecil  R.  Potter 
Post  389,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  and  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  Post  513,  Stone  Lake, 
Wis. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
piu  ticulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
Jorm  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
K'45  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
requests  is  loo  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

lUh  Airborne  Div— (Feb.)  Matthew  Pike,  32  W. 

.•i4th  St..  Bayonne.  N.J.  00702 
2:jrd  En?  (WWl)— (May)  Stephen  Mullery,  231 

Marine  Ct.,  Lauderdale  By  The  Sea,  Fla.  33308 
(>4tli  Sig  Oper  Bn  &  3112th  Sig  Serv  En— (June) 

Frank  Liuni,  968  B  Argyll  Circle,  Lakewood, 

N.J.  08701 

null  Field  Arfy,  Bat  E  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Ivan 

Sweatt,  601  Melbourne  Ct..  Charlotte.  N.C. 
139tli  Bn  OBAM,  3037tli  Co.,  Power  Tn— (Feb.l 

Samuel  Flovd,  Lakewood  Park,  P.O.  Box  26. 

Lumberton,  N.C.  28358 
I.'i2nd   Inf,  Serv   Co — (June)    Donald  Parker. 

2626  Poinsette  Dr..  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46808 
2«2nd  AAA  AW  Bn— (May)  W.S.  Roser,  2507 

Kings  Hwv..  Louisville,  Ky.  40205 
24:trd  Sig  Opr  Co— (Apr.)  Paul  Wandling.  1106 

Marengo  Ave.,  Marengo.  Iowa  52301 
445fh  Ord.  HAM  Co — (March)  French  Berry, 

2101  Thibodo  Rd.,  Vista,  Calif. 
475th  AAA  AW  Bn— (June)   Harold  Hartzell. 

2449  2nd  St.,  Espy.  Bloomsburg.  Pa.  17815 
SfiOtli  Avn  Eng  Bn,  H  &  S,  A,B,C  Cos  (WW2)— 

(June)  Robert  Fox.  6159  E,  State  Blvd.,  Fort 

Wayne,  Ind.  46805 
Army  Art'y  Park,  1st  Army — (Nov.)  Michael 

Grassis,  25  Whitmore  PI.,  Oakland.  Calif. 
Nat'l     Tuscania  Survivors — (Feb.)  Edward 

Lauer,  Sr.,  8035  Stickney  Ave.,  Wauwatosa, 

Wis.  53213 

NAVY 

35lh  Seabees — (March)   Wilfred  Barker,  Box 

.388.  R.D.  1,  Port  Jervls,  N.Y.  12771 
302nd  Seabees,   Pontoon  Bat   (WW2)— (Nov.) 

William  Zebrowski,  23  Spring  St.,  South  Had- 

ley,  Mass.  01075 
USS  Adm  W.S.  Bemson  (AP120)— ( June)  Gene 

Nickerson,  5367  Donna  Ave.,  Tarzana,  Calif. 
USS  Birmingham  (C162)— ( June)  Buck  Glans, 

1849  Indianapolis  Blvd,  Apt  2,  Whiting,  Ind. 


USS  Chicago  (WWl)— (Apr.)  Paul  Fleming, 
907  W.  Wagner  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19141 

USS  Hoquiam  (PF5)— (May)  James  DeLeo,  1005 
Quincy  St.,  Port  Townsend,  Wa.  98368 

USS  Kepliart  (APD61)— ( June)  Gilbert  Martin. 
P.O.  Box  307,  Falmouth,  Mass.  02541 

USS  Long  (DD209,  DMS12)—(  March)  John 
Greco,  423  McClure  Ave.,  Old  Forge,  Pa.  18518 

USS  Pittsburg— (May)  Ralph  Tidball.  873  Box- 
thorn  Ave.,  Newbury  Park,  Calif.  91320 

USS  West  Point  (AP23)— ( June)  John  Daniel, 
519  E.  Nettleton,  Independence,  Mo.  64050 

AIR 

2eth  Serv  Sqdn  (WW2)— (June)  Robert  Hunter. 
820  Hilltop  La.,  Loaansport,  Ind.  46947 

335th  CTD  Spring  Hill  College,  Mobile,  Ala.— 
(March)  Lerton  Krushas,  P.O.  Box  472,  Jack- 
sonville, 111.  62650 

496th  &  497th  Aero  Sqdns  (WWl)— (Nov.)  Wil- 
liam Mussig.  474  W.  238th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

897th  Sig  Co  Dep— (June)  R.H.  McGhee,  9312 
Buxton  Dr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63126 

1141st  QM  Co— (May)  Vernon  Sheedy,  1808 
Price  St.,  Rockford,  111.  61103 


George  Fithian,  at  rt.,  Drummond,  Mont., 
Post  125  treasurer,  presents  the  post's 
check  for  $1,000  to  Gladys  Ramberg,  li- 
brary board  chmn,  to  help  build  the  town 
library.  Others  are  Post  Adjutant  Tom  Ah- 
lin  and  Drummond  Mayor  Jerry  Clawson. 


LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  award  of  n  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  well 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Edna  G.  Arango  and  Carlos  E.  Scijo  (both 
1973)  Post  1,  Havana,  Cuba  (operating  in  exile 
from  Pho3nix.  Ariz.). 

Robin  B.  Morris  (1972)  and  Orvilie  H.  Sanders 
(1969)  Posi  52,  Mountain  Home,  Ark. 

John  R.  Hanna  (1972),  Post  16,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Thomas  C.  Nelson,  James  B.  Phelps,  Francis 
F.  Seitz,  Ralph  H.  Tieman  and  George  N. 
Walker  (all  1973),  Post  284,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 

Raymond  G.  Dionne  (1971),  Post  465,  Bell 
Garden,  Calif. 

Francis  M.  Fugate  (1972),  Post  313,  Larkspur, 
Calif. 

Frank  Schisler  (1970),  Post  760.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Antony  T.  Ros.si  (1972),  Post  826,  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif. 

Homer  Mayberry,  Walter  P.  Merrill,  J.C. 
Petersen  and  Benton  A.  Hendricks  (all  1971), 
Post  46,  Brighton,  Colo. 

Robert  A.  Waite  (1972),  Post  96,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Gustaf  Salo,  Windsor  White,  Milton  Hescock, 
Cyril  Paine  and  Alfred  West  (all  1972),  Post  111, 
Woodstock,  Conn, 

Milton  M.  Parker,  Mclbert  C.  Beebe  and 
George  N.  Haigh  (all  1972),  Post  128,  Niantic, 
Conn. 

J.C.  Slaton,  Ben  HoUeman  and  Melvin  Rose 
(all  1971)  and  James  W.  Causier  (1972),  Post  12, 
W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Joseph  A.  Friedman  (1972),  Post  29,  Miami, 
Fla. 

George  W.  Zeiss  (1972),  Post  36,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

Paul  Roberts,  Louis  Pearson,  Martin  Joyce, 
Richard  Hurry  and  Anthony  J.  Welch  (all  1973), 
Post  273,  Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 

Charles  E.  Clarke  (1972),  Post  44,  Pekin,  111. 

Raymond  E.  Denz,  A.H.  Hilgenbrink,  Emanu- 
el Rosenberg  and  Waller  E.  Starbody  (all  1972), 
Post  105.  Decatur.  111. 


John  G.  Martin  (1972),  Post  420,  St.  Elmo,  111. 
Leo  W.  Reuter  and  Harry  W.  Travis  (both  1972), 
Post  728,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  Russell  Beard  (1971),  Otho  Riggins  (1972) 
and  John  L.  Marshall  (1970),  Post  801,  Golden, 
111. 

George  Bundy  (1972),  Post  58,  Greencastle. 
Ind. 

Ira  M.  Bailey  (1972),  Post  437,  Selma.  Ind. 
Roy  K.  Dreher,  Sr.  (1972),  Post  214,  Louis- 
ville, Ken. 

Stanley  M.  Fulton,  C.W.  Gladhill,  Clive  M. 
Hixon  and  Charles  A.  McKinlcy  (all  1972), 
Post  26,  Hancock,  Md. 

John  L.  Hoffman,  Leroy  H.  MeCauIey  and 
William  T.  Peake  (all  1972),  Post  136,  Green- 
belt,  Md. 

Albert  L.  Tancrell  (1972),  Post  33,  Uxbridge, 
Mass. 

J.  Felix  Sagarino  (1972),  Post  90,  Melrose, 

Mass. 

Franklin  L.  Couch  and  John  H.  Ellis  (both 
1972),  Post  155,  Dalton.  Mass. 

David  J.  Breadmore  (1969)  and  J.  Henry 
Bock  (1959).  Post  383,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

William  D'Agostino  (1972),  Post  1.  Detroit, 
Mich. 

David  T.  Elsberry  (1972),  Post  627.  Nisswa, 
Minn. 

Frank  B.  Hatch  (1972),  Post  46.  Conway,  N.H. 
Austin  T.  Burns  (1971).  Post  100,  Pelham.  N.H. 
Joseph  Ahronsfield  (1972),  Post  12,  Sumer- 
ville,  N.J. 

Charles  R.  Erdman,  Jr.,  Edward  A.  Mac- 
Millan  and  Rev.  William  L.  Tucker  (all  1972), 
Post  76,  Princeton.  N.J. 

Alvin  Baltz  and  William  Weisbrot  (both 
1969),  Zigmund  Butkowski  (1970)  and  John 
Segado  (1971),  Post  102,  Linden,  N.J. 

Jacques  L.  Shedaker,  Charles  F.  Herzer,  Jr., 
Harold  W.  Freeh,  Forman  Shemeley,  Jr.  .^nd 
Robert  J.  May  (all  1970).  Post  146,  Riverside, 
N.J. 

William  B.  Smart  (1972),  Post  272.  Rockaway 
Beach,  N.Y. 

Howard  Moore,  Charles  Newton,  John  Parkes, 
A.W.  Patterson  and  Charles  Patterson  (all  1971), 
Po.st  527,  Hamburg.  N.Y. 

Wesley  Fuqua  (1963),  William  Jurclie':en 
(1964),  Albert  E.  Kramer  (1965).  Peter  A.  La- 
Rusch  (1966)  and  Samuel  R.  Tiffany  (1967), 
Post  708.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Anton  J.  Sadowsky,  Olaf  J.  Thorpe  and 
Leo  W.  Zentmire  (all  1970).  Post  3.  Dickinson, 
N.D. 

Robert  Wilkins,  H.R.  Williams  and  B.A. 
Young  (all  1970).  Post  11.  Lancaster,  O. 

Lloyd  E.  Cain  (1972),  Post  674,  Windham,  O. 

Clarence  M.  Krammes  and  Carl  P.  Maffeo, 
(1971),  Post  286,  Cressona,  Pa. 

Francis  H.  Fitzgerald  and  Adelard  T.  Yar- 
borough  (both  1970),  Post  15,  East  Greenwich. 
R.I. 

Dr.  C.K.  Walker,  Loftus  H.  Ward  and  L.C. 
Zellner  (all  1971),  Post  7,  Huron,  S.D. 

Earl  F.  Turner  (1971),  John  R.  Bise.  Jr., 
John  E.  Bosworth,  Dr.  Richard  W.  Ricker  and 
Leslie  C.  Snoddy  (all  1972).  Post  5.  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Mayo  Gallimore  (1972).  Post  166.  Glenson, 
Tenn. 

Charles  Frank  Andrews  and  Walter  B.  Simo- 
son  (1972)  and  James  E.  Naifeh  (1971)  Post  174, 
Tiptonville,  Tenn. 

Gerald  E.  McVay  (1968),  Joe  G.  Vargas  (1969), 
Delia  L.  Sullivan  (1970)  and  Herman  J.  Pomy 
and  Warren  E.  Gates  (both  1972).  Post  568.  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

Arthur  McGilton,  Jr.  (1972),  Post  569.  Fort 
Worth.  Tex. 

Joseph  B.  Johnson,  Ronald  Scofield  (both 
1972)  and  Ernest  L.  McCormack  and  Victor  T. 
Johnson  (both  1971).  Post  18,  Springfield,  Vt. 

Anthony  Kapusta,  Alex  Lacz,  Charles  Mc- 
Cann,  Ernest  Moody,  Sr.  and  Dr.  Stewart  Ross 
(all  1972),  Post  87,  West  Rutland,  Vt. 

Vincent  McDermott,  Mike  Mick,  Martin  Mit- 
chell, Harry  Nohr  and  W.W.  Paynter  (all  1971), 
Post  170,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander.  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  form  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to: 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No 
written  letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 
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*** 
LIMITED 
OFFER 


PutlUc  Announcement 


FOR  THE  READERS  OF  THIS  MAGAZINE 


*** 

LIMITED 
OFFER 


CLOSEOUT  OF  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  NONPMSMATIC 
POWER  BINOCULARS  HELD  IN  U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

BONDED  WAREHOUSE 


Deep  Slashed  Discount  Price! 


AND  IN  PRIVATE  WAREHOUSES 
][  Actually  Lower  than  Factory  List 
_    Price  in  Europe! 


plus  postage 


Shown  below 
is  i  copy  of  the 
Cuarantee  Ceitificate 
2iven  with  Binoculars 


2  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Each  Panoramic  II  Nonprismatic 
Binocular  is  carefully  inspected 
before  shipment.  If  it  should  fail 
to  operate  satisfactorily  within 
2  years  of  model  year,  it  will  be 
replaced  or  repaired  free.  This 
guarantee  expires  December  31, 
1974   


The  deeply  cut  price  shown  in  this  announcement  is  for  a  short 
lime  only  to  the  readers  of  this  publication.  This  special  dis- 
count price  applies  only  to  our  Nonprismatic  Panoramic  II 
Model  illustrated  above.  This  is  our  largest  model  with  high 
enlarging  power  and  long  range  —  a  deluxe  instrument  made 
in  Europe.  Discount  does  not  apply  to  telescopes,  field 
glasses,  or  any  binoculars  that  arrive  after  this  sale  ends. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  Goods  were  held  in  U.S.  Government  Bond- 
ed Warehouse  located  on  New  York  Waterfront  awaiting  pay- 
ment of  storage  rent  and  U.S.  federal  tariff  costs  and  in  private 
warehouses.  Now  we  have  ordered  them  RELEASED  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  at  once— at  a  fraction  of  the  regular  national  price. 

IMPORTANT:  These  binoculars  are  shipped  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis.  Fast  delivery  guaranteed.  All  binoculars 
packed  and  shipped  within  48  hours.  Please  allow  2  weeks 
for  delivery. 

LATEST  1972  MODEL 

Readers  are  requested  not  to  be  confused  by  the  low  price. 
This  is  not  a  cheap  Oriental  toy  model  or  reconditioned  field 
glass.  Each  and  every  one  is  brand  new  —  made  in  Western 
Europe  by  experienced,  well  trained  optical  workers.  Big  in 
size.  Big  40mm  crystal  Objective  Lenses.  The  NONPRISMA- 
TIC PANORAMIC  II  is  also  big  in  power  and  is  guaranteed 
for  long  range  views.  Now  slashed  down  to  $4.99. 

ing  to  purchase  these  famous 
NONPRISMATIC  PANORAMIC 
II  BINOCULARS  are  requested 
to  rush  orders  at  once  to  avoid 
disappointment. 

SOLD  ALL  OVER  U.S.A. 
AT  MUCH  HIGHER  PRICES! 

This  year  thousands  of  American 
sportsmen  paid  much,  much  more  for 
this  same  1972  PANORAMIC  II.  It's 


a  great  glass  for  football,  baseball, 
horse,  auto  and  boat  races,  and  all 
spectator  sports.  Useful  for  Police  and 
Military  surveillance.  Because  of  its 
high  power,  it  can  be  used  for  check- 
ing persons,  objects,  and  happenings 
at  great  distances — without  being  de- 
tected. Ideal  for  nature  study,  bird- 
watching  and  traveling. 

LIST  OF  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
BUILT  INTO  THESE  BINOCULARS: 

All  binoculars  look  alike,  but  not  all 
perform  exactly  the  same.  The  follow- 
ing Shopper's  Comparison  List  is  pub- 
lished to  guide  prospective  purchasers. 
Please  check  carefully. 

1.  Genuine  Optical  Crystal  Lenses 

2.  Water  &  Shock  Resistant  Case 

3.  Shoulder  Straps  &  Lens  Covers  Given 

4.  Smooth,  High-Speed  Center  Focusing 

5.  Sturdy,  High  Impact  Plastic 

6.  Wide  Panoramic  Sports  Views 

7.  Rugged,  Yet  Light  &  Comfortable  to  Hold 

8.  Each  One  Carefully  Checked 


BRAND  NEW 
1972  MODEL 

HI-POWER  NrTE&  DAY 
BINOCULAR 
PULLS  IN  AMAZING 
VIEWS  FROM  MILES  AWAY! 

PURCHASING  INFORMATION 
(PLEASE  READ  CAREFULLY) 

This  is  a  strictly  LIMITED  WARE- 
HOUSE OFFER.  Siihjeet  to  nil  rides 
and  conditions  in  eonpon.  Readers  are 
urgently  requested  to  read  and  follow 
these  easy  rules.  By  doing  so  they  will 
avoid  unnecessary  delays.  All  orders 
processed  promptly  and  shipped  by 
U.S.  Parcel  Post  or  UPS.  Please  allow 
2  weeks  for  delivery  to  your  home.  All 
sent  on  7  DAY  HOME  TRIAL.  All 
buyers  may  use  and  compare  our 
binoculars  without  risk  or  obligation. 
Should  any  pair  prove  unsatisfactory, 
simply  return  them  within  7  days  for 
refund  of  money  by  return  mail. 


This  Public  Ann 


nient  Copyright  1972  in  U.S.A. 


FOSTER-TRENT  INC. 
(BONDED  WAREHOUSE  SALES) 
2345  Post  Road,  Dept.  200-S, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  10538 


TO  ORDER  BINOCULARS,  SEND  THIS  SPECIAL  PROCUREMENT  COUPON 


THIS  PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT 
IS  A  BONAFIDE  CLOSEOUT  OFFER 

This  is  a  Bonafide  Closeout  Offer. 
It  expires  as  soon  as  all  stock  of 
1972  model  is  sold  out.  All  orders 
received  after  stock  is  liquidated 
will  be  returned  promptly  to  send- 
ers with  any  cash,  check  or  money 
order  enclosed.  All  readers  desir- 


FOSTER-TRENT  INC.  (BONDED  WAREHOUSE  SALES) 
2345  Post  Road,  Dept.  200-S,  Larchmont,  N.  Y.  10538 


RULES  AND  CONDITIONS 

(Please  observe  for  speedy  service) 

(1)  No  shipments  outside  U.S.A.  or 
possessions.  (2)  Ko  more  than  2 
binoculars  per  reader  at  this  price. 
(3)  No  phone  or  C.O.D.  orders.  Please 
send  check,  cash  or  m.o.  for  fast 
shipment.  (4)  Case,  Straps  and  Lens 
Covers  given  v»ith  each  binocular. 
(5)  7  Day  Home  Trial  with  satisfac. 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  back.  (6) 
Please  add  97(  for  postage  and  pro- 
tective packing,  (7)  Offer  is  for  a 
short  time  only.  Orders  received  too 
late  will  be  promptly  returned  to 
senders. 

2080 


CHECK  QUAHTITY  BELOW 

□  Send  ONE  only.  I  enclose  $4.99  plus  97C  post- 
age &  handling.  Total  $5.96. 

□  Send  TWO  Binoculars  (LIMIT).  I  enclose  special 
bargain  price  of  $10.70  for  both  postpaid.  You 
save  an  extra  $1.22). 

New  York  State  residents  please  add  appropriate  sales  tax. 

PRINT  NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE  


_APT.  #_ 
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Some  ABC's  of 
The  AMERICAN  LEGION 


(Tliis  is  the  first  of  what  may  be  an  endless 
series  of  sliort  articles  on  ABC's  of  The 
American  Legion.  Much  of  what  we'll  dis- 
cuss may  he  old  hat  to  some  members — but 
there's  so  much  to  the  Legion  that  nobody 
knows  it  all,  no  matter  how  long  he  has 
been  around.) 

Part  1.  A  Civilian  Organization. 

The  American  Legion  is  a  civilian 
organization. 

Of  course,  you  know  it  is  a  civilian 
organization,  but  it's  surprising  how 
many  people  think  we  are  military,  or 
interested  solely  in  the  military,  or  that 
our  social  life  in  the  Legion  is  a  matter 
of  sitting  around  telling  everyone  within 
earshot  about  our  wartime  adventures. 

The  average  Legionnaire  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  former  military  duty  of  his 
best  friends  in  the  Legion.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  discussed  subjects  in  the  organ- 
ization. 

The  Legion  Preamble  does  pledge  us 
to  "preserve  the  memories  and  incidents 
of  our  associations  in  the  great  wars." 
This  is  not  fulfilled  with  endless  talk 
about  war  experiences,  but  with  patriotic 
observances,  the  erection  of  memorials 
and  monuments,  the  publication  and  col- 
lection of  military  history,  the  keeping 
of  archives  and  the  display  of  suitable 
plaques,  photographs  and  art. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Legion  was 
that  when  the  guys  and  gals  came  out  of 
wartime  service  they  wanted  to  continue, 
as  civilians,  that  sense  of  service  "to 
community,  state  and  nation"  which 
they'd  undertaken  as  members  of  the 
military  in  time  of  war.  And  as  people 
with  experiences  in  common  (wartime 
service)  they  wanted  to  continue  to  asso- 
ciate with  one  another,  and  to  help  those 
v.'ho  had  suffered  physical  or  economic 
loss  as  a  result  of  service. 

Part  of  the  misapprehension  about  the 
Legion  being  military  in  character  is  our 
own  fault. 

The  original  organizers  (in  Paris  in 
1919)  wanted  our  offices  to  have  civilian 
titles — a  President,  a  Secretary,  a  Treas- 
urer, etc.  (The  American  Legion  Aux- 
iliary has  adopted  this.)  Sometime  dur- 
ing 1919  the  guys  in  the  Legion  got  car- 
ried away  with  the  distinctiveness  of 
military  titles  (or  they  wanted  to  con- 
form to  the  example  of  earlier  veterans' 
organizations).  The  upshot  was  that  our 
offices  got  military  titles.  The  president 
is  a  Commander,  the  executive  secretary 
is  an  Adjutant,  vice  presidents  are  Vice 
Commanders,  the  treasurer  is  a  Finance 
Officer,  the  legal  counsel  is  a  Judge  Ad- 


vocate, the  official  clergyman  is  a  Chap- 
lain, etc. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  in  spite  of 
official  uniforms  designed  for  Legion- 
naires for  formal  affairs,  we  are  a  civilian 
organization,  organized  for  civilian  pur- 
poses with  both  social  and  serious  civilian 
interests. 

One  of  the  Legion's  constitutional 
rules  is  that  titles  of  military  rank  shall 
not  be  used  as  a  form  of  address  within 
the  Legion. 

This  does  not  refer  to  our  own  offices, 
hut  to  using  titles  we  actually  held  in 
the  military.  You  are  not  supposed  to  be 
either  General  so-and-so  or  Corporal 
so-and-so  in  the  Legion  even  if  that  is 
what  you  were  in  the  military,  or  what 
you  are  if  you  are  in  the  reserves. 

You  are  Mr.  or  Miss  or  Mrs.  (or  Ms?) 
or  Jack  or  George  or  Mary  (or  whatever 
your  name  is) — or  (and  this  is  passing 
out  of  general  use  except  formally)  you 
are  Comrade  so-and-so. 

Once,  every  Legionnaire  called  every 
other  Legionnaire  "Comrade."  Some 
protested  that  this  was  a  communist 
term.  That  was  hooted  at  and  ignored 
by  the  majority  on  the  basis  that  neither 
the  communists  nor  anybody  else  owns 
our  language. 

But  in  recent  years  "Comrade"  has 
been  used  less  and  less  except  as  a  formal 
form  of  address  on  the  floor  of  a  meet- 
ing. (Under  parliamentary  procedure, 
names  are  not  supposed  to  be  used  in 
i^oor  debate,  to  keep  it  impersonal.  Con- 
gressmen refer  to  "the  Senator  from 
Michigan."  or  "the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia"  and  Briti'^h  MP's  refer  to  "the 
honourable  gentleman."  The  Legion 
adopted  "Comrade"  for  this  impersonal 
purpose).  Today,  except  for  this  formal 
use.  "Comrade"  seems  to  be  dying  a 
natural  death,  just  as  all  spoken  language 
keeps  slowly  changing  in  usa^e. 

Perhaps  the  very  impersonality  of  its 
parliamentary  use  has  made  "Comrade" 
less  ■  welcome  as  a  f-^iendly  form  of 
spoken  address,  just  as.  if  you  should  call 
someone  an  "honourable  gentleman"  in 
ordinary  conversation,  you  might  be  sus- 
pected of  irony  or  sarcasm. 

However.  "Comrade"  is  very  much 
alive  as  a  written  form  of  address,  where 
it  retains  its  warmth.  And  its  sister  word, 
"comradeship."  is  the  basic  expression 
of  association  between  people  in  the 
Leeion.  implying  not  only  social  friend- 
ship but  dedication — as  the  Legion  Pre- 
amble says — to  "mutual  helpfulness." 

Anyway,  we  are  a  civilian  organiza- 
tion, all  trappings,  titles  and  internal 


language  to  the  contrary.  Our  interest  in 
the  military  is  a  civilian  interest  in  the 
nation's  security.  And  few,  if  any,  civil- 
ian organizations  are  as  knowledgeable 
about  the  military  aspects  of  our  national 
security  as  the  Legion,  or  can  draw  on 
the  expertise  of  so  many  members  who 
are  wholly  familiar  with  the  subject. 

The  fact  is  that  our  official  interest  in 
the  military  is  only  one  part  of  the  func- 
tion of  one  national  commission  (the 
National  Security  Commission),  while 
other  commissions  (and  their  counter- 
parts in  the  state  and  local  committees) 
are  concerned  with: 

( 1 )  Veterans  welfare  and  benefits; 

(2)  America's  children  and  youth; 

(3)  Education: 

(4)  Publishing: 

(5)  Employment  and  other  economic 
matters; 

(6)  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  other  in- 
ternational matters  which  bear  on  our 
interest  in  the  nation's  security; 

(7)  U.S.  internal  security; 

(8)  Community  services  and  other 
local  activities  and  programs; 

(9)  Public  relations  and  publicity; 

(10)  The  annual  keeping  of  Legion 
history,  etc.: 

(11)  The  management  and  safeguard- 
ing of  Legion  assets,  property  and  fi- 
nances— and  budgeting; 

(12)  The  scheduling  and  manage- 
ment of  social  events,  conferences,  con- 
ventions, contests,  patriotic  observances, 
etc. 

The  Legion  has  staff  experts  in  all 
these  fields.  It  also  has  thousands  of 
members  who  are  experts  in  one  or  an- 
other of  them,  who  often  carve  out  for 
themselves  volunteer  careers  of  service 
in  the  Legion  in  the  fields  of  their  special- 
ties. 

Not  only  former  admirals,  generals 
and  ambassadors,  but  also  doctors, 
teachers,  professors  and  school  adminis- 
trators; lawyers  and  veterans  service  of- 
ficers; volunteer  hospital  workers;  social 
workers;  editors,  writers  and  publishers; 
hankers;  business  executives;  present  and 
former  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment employees,  administrators  and 
legislators:  policemen,  nurses,  insurance 
men.  ambulance  staffs,  scouting  leaders, 
musicians,  athletic  coaches  and  manag- 
ers and  so  on  acJ  infinitum. 

There  is  hardly  a  civilian  specialty 
that  cannot  find  a  niche  for  useful  civil- 
ian volunteer  service  in  one  Legion  pro- 
gram or  another.  There  is  a  91 -page 
directory  of  such  people  who  serve  as 
specialists  on  national  Legion  boards  of 
various  sorts.  They  are  a  tiny  minority 
compared  to  those  on  rosters  of  state, 
district,  county  and  post  committees, 
commissions  and  boards. 

(Other  aspects  of  the  Legion  will  be  dis- 
cussed informally  in  future  issues.) 
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Now  you  can  own  a 

ROLLS  ROYCE 

vtWh  built-in  radio 


This  handsome  replica  of  the  famous 
Rolls  Royce  Phantom  II  will  soon  be 
a  collector's  item.  Every  detail  repro- 
duced perfectly,  with  real  rubber  tires 
and  wire  spoke  wheels.  All  metal  body 
93/4"  X  31/4".  Built-in 
solid  state  radio  oper-  ^^Qr- 
ates  on  its  own  battery  $T 
(included).  I  w 


EXECUTIVE  BATHROOM 


RADIO 


All-Transistor— Battery  Operated 

Now  get  news,  music,  sports — Johnny 
on  the  Spot.  This  handsome  new  radio 
is  only  3"  deep,  6V4"  wide,  9V4"  high. 
Precision  solid  state  circuit,  with 
speaker  plus  built-in  ferrite  antenna 
gives  amazing  fidelity  on  all  A.M.  sta- 
tions. Attaches  anywhere  in  seconds 
with  adhesive  strips  furnished.  Weighs 
only  15  oz.  Handsome  new  high  im- 
pact molded  case  in  choice  . 
of  colors.  9  V.  battery  $Q95 
(included).  ^7 


6-BAND 


JUMBO  SIZE  PORTABLE  RADIO 

Powerful  World  wide  reception  all  Solid-State  circuitry. 


Plays  INDOORS  on 
regular  house  current — 
OUTDOORS  on  batteries. 


NEWS  AND  SPORTS  ^ 


P|\/|     BEAUTIFUL  MUSIC  ^ 


SW  "'""'^^  ™^  WORLD^ 
AIR    ^'"t^RAFT  ^ 


y\(B    WEATHER  REPORTS^ 


P3B2  POLICE  — FIRE 


THIS  RADIO  COMES  COM- 
PLETE with  4c  cell  batteries, 
AC  cord,  Leatherette  Shoulder 
Strap,  Built  in  AC  adaptor,  Built 
in  Battery  Charger,  Ear  phone. 
Tune  in  as  police  speed  to  dis- 
asters, or  close  in  on  wanted 
criminals.  Listen  as  huge  air- 
liners speak  to  airport  towers. 
Hear  direct  broadcasts  from 
strange  and  distant  countries. 
You'll  get  all  standard  AM  local 
stations,  disc  jockeys,  ball 
games,  news, 
etc.  Enjoy  the  95 
finest  in  FM. 


KITCHEN  RADIO 

All-Transistor 
Battery  Operated. 

No  wires  —  no  plugs  (9  volt  battery  in- 
cluded). Choice  of  newest  kitchen 
colors.  W/eighs  only  22  ounces  with  3 
Spice  Holders  included.  Can  also  be 
used  as  planter  (plants  not  included). 
Only  3"  deep,  SVa"  wide,  9Va"  high. 
Speaker  and  antenna  built  in  for  high 
fidelity  on  all  AM  stations.  Attaches 
anywhere  in  seconds  with  screws  or 
adhesive  strips  furnished. 
Handsome  high  impact 
molded  case  for  extra  <:^\Q(; 
strength.  ^yfO 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL  INC.  Il,'!ctgo'^rir'"ro6'o'd 


101/2"  high -61/2"  wide -4"  deep 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


ELECTRONICS  INTERNATIONAL,  Dept.  MPA-3 
210  South  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Please  rush  on  money-back  guarantee. 

□  Rolls  Royce  Radio  $19.95 

□  Bathroom  Radio  $9.95 

Colors:  □  Blue  □  White  □  Pink  □  Yellow 

□  6  Band  Radio  $24.95 

□  Kitchen  Radio  $9.95 

Colors:  □  Blue  □  Ivory  □  Yellow  □  Pink  □  Beige 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


.STATE. 


-ZIP- 


□  I  enclose  $. 


handling  and  insurance  for  entire  order. 
,    □  Send  C.O.D.  I  Enclose  $2.00  deposit. 

I  (lU.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax) 


.plus  $1.00  to  cover  postage. 
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SEE  INSIDE  BACK  COVER 


SAVE  $3.00  BY  ORDERING 
DURING  THIS  LIMITED  SALE! 
JAY  NORRIS  CORP. 
25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-76 
Free  port,  N.Y.  11520 

Show  me!  I'd  like  to  treat  my  face  to  the 
Oster  Professional  Electric  Shaver's  bar- 
ber-close shaves — and  save  $3.00,  to  boot! 
If  it  doesn't  deliver  smoother,  faster, 
closer,  more  irritation-free  shaves  than 
I've  ever  enjoyed,  I  understand  that  I 
can  return  my  shaver  in  30  days  for  full 
refund  or  cancellation  of  charges  (S19.98, 
plus  SI. 00  postage  and  handling — total: 
$20.98).  N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax. 
Hurry,  this  is  a  limited  offer! 

Enclosed  is  □  check     □  money  order 


Name 


(Please  Print) 


Address 


City 


State   Zip  

  — ©Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1972 —    J 


FREE  CATALOG! 

Tables,  Chairs,  Trucks 


MONROE 

Write  to: 

THE  MONROE  COMPANY 

269  Church  St.,  Colfax,  Iowa  50054  J 

m  NEED  TO  WEAR 

1  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTIRE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  se- 
':ure,  dependable  and  comfortable  rupture  pro- 
tection. Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging 
pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured, 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have  worn. 
TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.Y.  Dept.  8C. 


ngston,    Montana  59047 


FINGERLINGS  SHIPPED 

by  air  anywhere  USA, 

"Stock  Your  Own  Trout 
Now;"  WILD  GAME 
BIRDS.  .lunibo  Pheas- 
ants. Merrinm  Wild  Tur- 
keys,  Canlidian  Honkers. 

Earn   $500   a  month, 
free  details. 

JUMPING  RAINBOW  RANCH 

(406)  222-2079 


FREE  LITERATURE 


EARLY  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SUMMITRY 

  (Continued  from  page  13)  


prompting  one  western  observer  in  Sai- 
gon to  comment:  '"Hanoi  is  in  a  dilem- 
ma. It  can't  act  positively  toward  Nixon's 
visit  to  China  without  being  inconsistent, 
and  it  could  be  negative  only  at  the  risk 
of  antagonizing  China,  which  is  some- 
thing it  cannot  afford  to  do." 

The  President,  after  35,000  miles  of 
diplomatic  travel  in  less  than  three 
months,  now  started  preparing  for  the 
historic  journey  to  Moscow,  He  had 
chalked  up  more  than  300,000  miles  of 
travel  in  his  first  three  years  in  office,  and 
added  20,000  miles  to  that  total  with  his 
journey  to  China.  In  addition,  he  had 
traveled  about  15,000  miles  in  the  two 
months  prior  to  his  Peking  mission  for  a 
series  of  mini-summits  with  allied  lead- 
ers. These  talks  were  with  French  Presi- 
dent Georges  Pompidou  in  the  Azores; 
British  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath  in 
Bermuda;  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  in  Key  Biscayne,  Fla.,  and 
the  then  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
Eisaku  Sato,  in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

THE  President's  unprecedented  rec- 
ord of  diplomatic  globe-trotting  since 
taking  office  had  also  included  talks  with 
the  top  figures  of  Belgium,  Communist 
Rumania,  Pakistan,  Mexico,  Finland, 
Israel,  Italy,  the  Vatican,  Ireland,  Com- 
munist Yugoslavia,  Spain,  India,  Aus- 
tralia, Brazil,  Canada.  And  after  Mos- 
cow, he  added  Iran  and  Communist 
Poland — and  then  a  meeting  with 
Japan's  new  Prime  Minister. 

Prospects  for  the  Moscow  summit  sud- 
denly seemed  bleak  on  March  30  when 
North  Vietnam  unleashed  a  major  offen- 
sive, and  the  United  States  responded 
with  a  step-up  of  bombing.  But  prepara- 
tions for  the  trip  went  on.  Chances  for 
the  summit  seemed  altogether  dead  on 
May  8,  when  the  President  announced 
that  the  United  States  on  the  following 
day  would  seal  off  North  Vietnam's  ports 
with  mines  and  attempt  in  other  ways  to 
stem  the  flow  of  supplies  to  Hanoi.  It 
was  a  direct  challenge  that  Moscow  could 
hardly  ignore.  And  the  President  showed 
full  awareness  of  this  when  he  said  in 
his  dramatic  announcement: 

"I  particularly  direct  my  comments 
tonight  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  respect 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great  power.  We 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  defend  its  interests  when  they  are 
threatened.  The  Soviet  Union  in  turn 
must  recognize  our  right  to  defend  our 
interests.  No  Soviet  soldiers  are  threat- 
ened in  Vietnam.  Sixty  thousand  Ameri- 
cans are  threatened.  .  .  .  Let  us  and  let 
all  great  powers  help  our  allies  only  for 
the  purpose  of  their  defense — not  for  the 
purpose  of  launching  invasions  against 
their  neighbors." 

For  the  Kremlin,  the  newest  Vietnam 
crisis  could  hardly  have  come  at  a  more 


crucial  moment.  The  President's  move 
forced  the  Soviet  leaders  to  choose  be- 
tween ideological  commitment  and  prag- 
matic self-interest.  They  chose  self-inter- 
est, limiting  themselves  to  a  mild  protest 
against  the  mining  and  going  ahead  with 
preparations  to  welcome  Mr.  Nixon.  It 
seems  clear  in  retrospect  that  the  Soviet 
government  did  not  want  to  put  itself  ia 
the  position  of  seeming  indecisive.  Nor 
did  it  relish  the  prospect  of  a  military 
showdown  in  a  region  of  the  world  where 
geography  does  not  work  to  the  Soviet 
advantage.  Most  of  all,  the  Russians  did 


'The  doctor  will  now  see  the  patient  with 
the  pain  in  the  ...  he  didn't  say  what." 

THK  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAG.\/,INE 

not  want  to  scuttle  a  meeting  that  might 
avert  the  thing  they  so  feared,  the  pros- 
pect of  a  U.S.  alliance  with  a  communist 
rival  who  had  already  forced  Moscow  to 
station  a  million  Soviet  land,  sea,  air  and 
rocket  forces  along  the  Chinese  border. 

After  he  had  unleashed  missive  air 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam  and  ordered 
the  mining  of  Haiphong  and  other  North 
Vietnamese  ports,  the  President  him.self 
was  reported  to  have  given  the  Moscow 
summit  no  better  than  a  50-50  chance 
ol  ever  being  realized.  Then  came  the 
muted  Russian  response,  amazingly  mild, 
filled  with  the  usual  cliches  about  the 
situation  being  "fraught  with  serious 
consequences"  and  little  else. 

When  that  happened,  Mr.  Nixon  began 
preparing  in  earnest  for  the  visit.  He 
invited  newsmen  who  were  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  journey  to  come  to  the 
White  House  for  a  reception  to  celebrate 
the  impending  event.  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  a  personal 
message  from  Brezhnev  indicating  a 
"positive  attitude"  toward  the  Moscow 
meeting.  Then  the  President  suggested 
{Continued  on  page  40) 
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SAVE  BIG 

with  Haband's  100%  POLYESTER 

GENUINE 
OOUBLEKNITS 


HABANO 
DOUBLEKNITS 


You've  Seen  DoubleKnits  for  Over  $20  a  pair  - 

Now  it's  like  getting  one  FREE! 

No  Iron,  100%  Polyester  Knit.  Handsome  Modified 
Flare  Bottoms.  Slash  Pockets.  Wide  belt  loops  for 
today's  wide  belts.  And,  the  smartest,  most  sensible 
price  around.  Try  Haband  and  see  for  yourself! 

If  You  Are  Already  Wearing 
Double  Knits,  we  Salute  You! 

You  know  about  their  good  looks,  amazing  comfort, 
and  easy  care  convenience.  But  oh,  that  price.  Now, 
Haband's  look  like  $25  per  pair  -  cost  only  $19.95, 
and  that's  for  TWO  PAIR!  The  handsome  colors  and 
perfect  fit  will  please  you,  too. 

Only  Haband  carries  all  these  sizes 
you  never  thought  existed  in  Knits 


GREY 
OOUBLEKNIT 


BLUE 
OOUBLEKNIT. 


FIND 

YOUR 
SIZE 
HERE 


and  IF  YOUR  SIZE  IS  ON  THIS  CHART,  your 

search  has  ended.  You've  waited  long  enough.  Ask  your  wife.  Ask 
your  secretary.  Ask  the  finest  men's  shop  in  town,  and  they'll  say 
the  new  DoubleKnits  are  for  you.  Try  it! 
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that  the  other  East-West  summits  since 
WW2  would  fade  into  relative  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  the  upcoming 
journey  to  Moscow.  "What  they  ail 
added  up  to  was  cosmetics  ...  all  froth 
and  very  little  substance,"  he  said.  "This 
trip  is  one  primarily  directed  toward 
substance.'" 

As  the  President  prepared  to  set  forth 
on  his  journey,  he  received  words  of  .sup- 
port from  one  of  America's  most  ada- 
mant foes  of  communism.  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  said  in  a  speech  that  the  U.S. 
chief  executive's  trip  might  well  result 
in  concrete  action  of  a  positive  nature. 
Said  Goldwater:  "I  have  a  hunch  we 
might  get  peace  in  Vietnam  out  of  that 
visit." 

And  in  the  U.S.S.R.  itself,  the  Soviet 
press  was  telling  citizens,  from  Brezhnev 
to  the  most  humble  Russian,  that  the 
Nixon  visit  was  a  good  thing. 

"I've  heard  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  soon  be 
visiting  our  country,"  said  a  milkmaid  in 
Stavropol,  southern  Russia,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Soviet  press,  "I'm  for  improvement 
of  Soviet-American  relations." 

When  a  milkmaid  is  quoted  on  a 
political  matter  in  the  Soviet  press,  it  is 
safe  to  take  it  as  a  camouflaged  official 
statement  directing  the  Soviet  public  on 
the  proper  attitude  to  assume. 

As  the  hour  approached,  the  Russians 
began  sprucing  up  for  the  arrival  of  the 
President  and  the  American  TV  cameras. 
In  Moscow,  workmen  laid  curbstones, 
painted  buildings  and  planted  gardens 
which  Muscovites  referred  to  as  "Nixon 
squares."  In  Leningrad  and  Kiev  there 
was  also  a  flurry  of  spring  cleaning,  for 
these  were  major  stops  on  the  Nixon 
itinerary.  But  the  main  preparations 
were  in  the  Soviet  capital.  More  than  200 
dilapidated  buildings  which  already  had 
been  marked  for  demolition  were  torn 
down  along  the  routes  the  President  was 
expected  to  take.  Near  the  Kremlin,  new 
lawns  and  flower  beds  were  planted,  and 
thick  new  asphalt  sidewalks  were  laid 
down  outside  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

The  Nixon  mission  marked  the  fifth 
U.S.-Soviet  summit  since  the  end  ot 
WW2,  but  it  was  the  first  time  a  U.S 
President  had  ever  set  foot  in  Moscow. 
The  first  postwar  summit  was  in  1955 
when  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  met  with 
Marshal  Nikolai  Bulganin  and  Nikita 
Khrushchev  in  Geneva.  The  second  was 
in  1959  when  Khrushchev  and  Eisen- 
hower met  at  Camp  David.  The  third 
was  the  stormy  confrontation  between 
Khrushchev  and  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
Vienna  in  1961.  and  the  fourth  was  in 
1967  when  Lyndon  Johnson  met  with 
Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosygin  in  Glassboro. 
N.J. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  picked  an  auspicious 


moment  to  go  to  Moscow.  In  the  wake 
of  West  Germany's  ratification  of  the 
treaties  with  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  the 
way  was  now  open  for  a  further  series  of 
diplomatic  maneuvers  that  could  cool  oft' 
the  world's  hot  spots. 

The  fact  that  the  Moscow  mission 
came  off  at  all  seemed  conclusive  proof 
of  the  success  of  the  new  American 
foreign  policy  offensive.  By  opening  the 
door  to  China,  the  President  had  in  effect 
forced  open  the  door  of  the  Kremlin. 
Even  his  severest  critics  and  political  op- 
ponents at  home  found  no  fault  with  the 
President  on  his  summit  performance. 


"All  I  ask  is  that  you,  the  public, 
give  me  your  support  and  respect." 


IHE  AMERICAN  LEGION  JI.-XGAZIN'E 


The  Moscow  visit  started  off  on  a 
somewhat  cool  note.  Mr.  Nixon  was 
greeted  at  the  airport  by  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Nikolai  V.  Podgorny,  but  Brezhnev 
was  not  in  evidence.  Actually,  this  was 
correct  enough.  As  Communist  Party 
chief,  Brezhnev  held  no  government 
position. 

During  his  seven  days  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  President  did  a  little  sight- 
seeing, attended  the  ballet  and  drank  the 
usual  toasts  at  banquets.  But  most  of  his 
time  was  occupied  with  business.  It  was 
Mr.  Nixon's  fourth  visit  to  the  Soviet 
capital.  He  had  been  there  officially  as 
Vice  President  in  1959  when  he  engaged 
in  the  famous  "kitchen  debate,"  an  argu- 
ment with  Khrushchev  in  the  kitchen  of 
a  model  home  of  an  American  exhibition 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Soviet  and 
American  systems.  Later,  as  a  private 
citizen.  Mr.  Nixon  had  gone  to  Russia 
in  1964  and  again  in  1967. 

This  time,  he  engaged  in  long  hours  of 
conference  with  Brezhnev.  Kosygin  and 
Podgorny.  When  it  was  all  over,  the 
summit  produced  a  series  of  agreements 
— some  of  major  importance — and  an 
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unprecedented  12-point  statement  of 
principles.  Tiie  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  team  up  in  prob- 
ing the  mysteries  of  space.  They  would 
collaborate  in  meteorology  and  other  re- 
search and  joint  docking  of  a  manned 
spacecraft.  The  ensuing  flight  of  the 
linked  space  ships  was  planned  for  1975. 

The  two  sides  also  agreed  to  set  up  a 
joint  Soviet-American  mission  to  study 
the  problems  of  air,  water  and  soil  pol- 
lution and  to  try  to  figure  out  some  way 
to  deal  with  them.  Further,  a  joint  com- 
mission would  be  established  to  cooper- 
ate in  research  on  heart  disease,  cancer 
?.nd  public  health. 

The  political  commentators  here  at 
home  didn't  make  too  much  of  this  part 
of  the  joint  statement,  but  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  in  its  "Washington 
Scene  Report,"  called  the  anti-pollution 
part  of  it  "significant:  a  precedent-setting 
agreement  ...  on  environmental  protec- 
tion. .  .  .  POTENTIAL  EFFECTS:  En- 
ormous! Joint  U.S. -Russian  efl'orts  could 
show  the  way  for  other  countries,  even 
help  thaw  the  cold  war!" 

Most  important,  however,  the  two 
superpowers  had  reached  an  accord  on 
limiting  strategic  arms  after  consider- 
able negotiating  that  finally  gave  Mr. 
Nixon  the  concrete  results  he  had  sought 
in  the  summit  talks.  The  arms  curb  pact 
was  hailed  here  and  abroad  as  the  most 


important  agreement  of  any  reached 
since  the  Cold  War  era  began  in  1945. 
The  accord  was  in  two  parts.  The  first 
one  places  limits  on  defensive  mis- 
sile deployment.  The  second  freezes  at 
July  1972  levels  the  number  of  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
launchers  for  each  side.  Thus,  each 
superpower  retains  deterrent  capability: 
enough  ofi'ensive  punch  to  respond  to  a 
first  strike  from  the  other  side,  and 
enough  defensive  capacity  to  prevent 
being  annihilated  by  a  "surprise  nuclear 
attack." 

The  two  sides  agreed  on  the  necessity 
for  reciprocal  reduction  of  armed  forces 
in  Central  Europe.  They  also  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  conference  on  Euro- 
pean security. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Nixon  went  before  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  and  gave  an  account  of  his 
mission,  warning  that  one  series  of  sum- 
mits would  not  lead  to  instant  peace  or 
create  a  perfect  world.  The  threat  of  war 
remained,  he  said,  but  the  peril  might 
have  been  reduced.  Above  all,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "we  are  making  progress 
toward  a  world  in  which  leaders  of  na- 
tions will  settle  their  difi"erences  by  nego- 
tiations, not  by  force." 

The  Moscow  accords,  particularly  the 
SALT  (Strategic  Arms  Limitations) 
agreement,  were  hailed  by  leaders  of 


both  parties  in  Congress.  Senate  majority 
leader  Mansfield  said  the  arms  curb  pact 
was  "a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  has 
my  full  support." 

Hubert  Humphrey  paused  in  the  midst 
of  a  barnstorming  swing  through  Cali- 
fornia to  say  that  he  could  not  help  com- 
mending Mr.  Nixon  for  the  arms  curb 
pact.  Humphrey  added  that  he  was  es- 
pecially pleased  with  what  he  understood 
to  be  agreement  to  freeze  the  level  ot 
anti-ballistic  missiles.  Another  presi- 
dential hopeful.  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
said  that  he  welcomed  the  SALT  accord, 
but  with  reservations. 

The  five-year  U.S. -Soviet  anti-missile 
freeze  agreement  was  passed  in  the 
House  on  Aug.  1 8  by  a  vote  of  329  to  7. 
Senate  action  was  stalled,  however,  by  a 
controversy  over  an  amendment  offered 
by  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  (Wash.)  call- 
ing for  any  future  treaty  on  offensive 
weapons  to  be  based  on  the  principle  of 
numerical  equality.  On  Sept.  14  it 
passed  the  Senate.  88  to  2,  with  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  a  statement  of 
Senate  intent  regarding  future  agree- 
ments that  might  grow  out  of  this  one.  It 
in  no  way  altered  the  terms  of  the  1972 
document,  which  is  an  executive  agree- 
ment. In  a  few  days  the  House  OK'd  the 
change  and  the  President  signed  the  pact. 

{Continued  on  page  42) 
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EARLY  RESULTS  OF  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  SUMMITRY 

  (Continued  from  page  41)  


Most  legislators  agreed  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  ascribe  the  new  atmosphere 
in  Moscow  to  any  developing  benevo- 
lence toward  the  United  States.  Rather, 
the  Russian  leaders  seemed  intent  on 
what  one  observer  described  as  enlight- 
ened Soviet  self-interest.  The  Nixon 
approach  to  Red  China  had  made  Brezh- 
nev and  his  colleagues  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious. So  when  Mr.  Nixon  made  a 
similar  overture  to  Moscow,  the  Kremlin 
bosses  jumped  at  what  they  regarded  as 
a  rare  opportunity. 

There  were  numerous  signs  of  a 
change  in  the  Soviet  climate,  however. 
For  one  thing,  the  Kremlin  seemed  will- 
ing to  surrender  some  of  the  cherished 
secrecy  that  had  been  a  hallmark  of  the 
Soviet  posture  toward  the  West  for  dec- 
ades. An  example:  the  agreement  for  a 
joint  space  flight  would  require  each  side 
to  be  privy  to  some  of  the  other's  secrets. 
Even  collaboration  on  environmental 
problems  and  in  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical fields  indicated  a  retreat  from  the 
customary  Soviet  attitude  of  secrecy. 

There  were  other  signs  of  shifl  in 
Soviet  tactics.  The  Kremlin  still  claimed 
that  it  gave  total  support  to  national  lib- 
eration movements,  but  it  was  more 
cautious  about  it  than  before.  And  some 
military  observers  believed  that  this  could 
have  a  bearing  on  Vietnam.  The  fact  that 
the  Moscow  summit  was  held  at  all  while 
the  United  States  was  battering  North 
Vietnam  and  sowing  mines  in  its  harbors, 
indicated  that  Hanoi's  welfare  was  not 
necessarily  the  question  of  topmost  im- 
portance in  Moscow. 

LATE  IN  June,  Soviet  President  Pod- 
j  gorny  set  ofi"  for  Hanoi,  ostensibly 
to  brief  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  on 
the  Nixon  visit.  But  Victor  Louis,  the 
Soviet  journalist  whose  dispatches  had  in 
the  past  often  signaled  the  Kremlin's  in- 
tentions, wrote  that  Podgorny's  mission 
was  "aimed  at  stopping  hostilities  on  all 
fronts."  This  suggested  that  Moscow 
might  be  prepared  to  apply  pressure  on 
Hanoi  to  accept  a  cease-fire  prior  to  a 
Vietnamese  political  settlement. 

Tn  July  came  surprise  evidence  that 
President  Nixon's  Peking  mission  and 
the  resulting  thaw  between  the  United 
States  and  Red  China  had  been  con- 
tagious. 

In  northeast  Asia,  the  governments  of 
North  and  South  Korea,  bitter  foes  since 
1948,  electrified  the  world  with  a  joint 
communique  indicating  their  willingness 
to  work  together  toward  the  reunifica- 
tion of  their  divided  land. 

It  was  an  astonishing  announcement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  30 
years  the  rival  regimes  of  Pyongyang  and 
Seoul  had  communicated  only  through 
an  exchange  of  acid  propaganda.  Only 
four  years  earlier,  North  Korean  author- 


ities had  dispatched  a  team  of  infiltrators 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate 
South  Korea's  President  Park. 

Meanwhile,  in  southeast  Asia,  India 
and  Pakistan — implacable  enemies  for 
25  years — renounced  the  use  of  force 
and  pledged  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
their  diff'erences,  and  the  Soviet  Union, 


"You  lost  your  temper  on  that  seventeenth 
hole  again,  didn't  you,  Richard?  ..." 
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which  had  long  tried  to  fatten  on  the 
rivalries  of  smaller  powers,  had  aided  in 
bringing  them  together.  The  accord  be- 
tween Pakistan's  President  Zulfikar  Ali 
Bhutto  and  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  was  almost  as  startling  as  the 
news  from  Korea.  India  and  Pakistan 
had  fought  three  bloody  wars  since  1 948, 
the  most  recent  round  having  ended  in 
early  1972.  In  view  of  this  history  of 
bitterness  and  hatred,  it  was  astonishing 
that  the  two  old  enemies  were  able  to 
get  together  at  all. 

In  Washington,  State  Department  an- 
alysts agreed  that  the  pattern  emerging 
in  Asia  following  the  Nixon  summits 
seemed  to  isolate  Hanoi  politically. 
North  Vietnam's  hard  line,  they  said,  was 
becoming  increasingly  outdated. 

The  Senate's  two  party  leaders.  Re- 
publican Hugh  Scott  (Pa.)  and  Demo- 
crat Mike  Mansfield  (Mont.)  left  April 
18  for  a  three-week  trip  to  China  and 
returned  describing  their  visit  as  mean- 
ingful and  encouraging. 

House  Democratic  and  Republican 
leaders  showed  intriguing  evidence  of  a 
change  of  climate  in  China  itself  when 
they  returned  in  July  from  a  visit  to 
Peking.  Rep.  Hale  Boggs,  the  Democra- 
tic House  majority  leader,  and  Rep. 
Gerald  Ford,  the  GOP  chief,  said  the 
Chinese  showed  open  concern  about  a 
possible  U.S.  pullout  from  international 
arenas,  such  as  the  Pacific!  At  a  joint 
news  conference.  Ford  told  reporters  that 
Chinese  officials  "don't  want  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  from  the  Pacific  or 
other  points.  .  .  .  They  believe  our  pres- 
ence is  important  for  the  stability  of  the 
world  now  and  in  the  future." 

Later,  Chinese  officials  denied  that 
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such  a  viewpoint  had  ever  been  ex- 
pressed. But  political  observers  in  Wash- 
ington said  such  a  denial  was  not  sur- 
prising and  was  doubtless  meant  for 
home  consumption.  And  it  seemed 
doubtful  in  the  extreme  that  two  such 
seasoned  legislators  as  Boggs  and  Ford 
could  have  made  such  an  error. 

If  it  seems  incredible  that  Red  China 
should  drop  hints  of  support  for  our 
military  presence  in  the  western  Pacific, 
il  is  not — really.  What  has  happened  is 
that  our  new  diplomacy  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  China  to  voice  the  hitherto  un- 
speakable truth.  Our  "hated"  presence 
in  Asiatic  waters  is  the  only  deterrent 
there  to  Soviet  naval  power  in  waters 
vital  to  Chinese  security. 

Half  a  world  away,  the  new  spirit  of 
East-West  talks  spread  to  West  Ger- 
many. The  Big  Four  got  together  in  a 
move  to  erase  some  of  the  tension  that 
had  made  the  isolated  city  of  West  Berlin 
a  focal  point  in  the  Cold  War  for  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  Secretary  of 
Slate  William  Rogers,  Russia's  Andrei 
Gromyko,  Britain's  Sir  Alec  Douglas- 
Home  and  France's  Maurice  Schumann 
joined  in  signing  an  agreement  aimed  at 
^euaranteeing  free  access  to  West  Berlin 
and  more  movement  among  residents  of 
the  two  sectors  of  the  divided  city.  After 
the  accord  was  signed,  Rogers  made  the 
first  visit  to  East  Berlin  by  a  U.S.  official 
in  a  car  flying  the  American  flag.  As  he 
crossed  Checkpoint  Charlie,  the  Ameri- 
can Secretary  received  a  smart  salute 
from  East  German  border  guards. 

While  world  leaders  were  digesting 
these  developments,  a  bombshell  burst 
in  Cairo.  Egyptian  President  Anwar 
Sadat  announced  that  he  had  given  the 
Russians  notice  to  get  their  military  ad- 
vi'^ors  out  of  the  country.  Sadat  said  that 
henceforth  Egypt  would  control  all  mili- 
tary bases  and  equipment  on  its  own  soil. 
Thus,  in  a  90-minute  speech.  Sadat 
altered  the  balance  of  the  Middle  East 
equation  and  dealt  the  Soviets  what  ap- 
peared to  he  their  biggest  setback  in  the 
Arab  world  since  the  Kremlin  had  made 
friends  with  Nasser  back  in  1955. 

Indirectly,  the  Sadat  move  proved  to 
be  another  spinoff  of  the  new  American 
summitry.  The  Egyptian  president  indi- 
cated that  he  had  become  convinced  that 
in  order  to  avoid  a  Middle  East  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States,  Kremlin 
leaders  had  agreed  at  the  meeting  with 
Mr.  Nixon  to  withhold  offensive  weap- 
ons from  Egypt.  Sadat  said:  "After  we 
received  the  Soviet  briefing  on  their  talks 
with  Nixon,  I  felt  there  was  a  need  for 
a  deep  pause  in  our  friendship." 

In  making  his  move,  Sadat  forced  all 
parties  in  the  Middle  East  to  reevaluate 
their  positions  and  thus,  possibly,  opened 
the  way  for  new  American  initiatives. 

These  fast  moving  events  recalled 
some  words  in  President  Nixon's  address 
to  Congress  after  the  Moscow  summit. 


"An  unparalleled  opportunity  has 
been  placed  in  America's  hands.  Never 
has  there  been  a  time  when  hope  was 
more  justified  or  when  complacency  was 
more  dangerous.  We  have  made  a  good 
beginning,  and  because  we  have  begun, 
history  now  lays  upon  us  a  special  obli- 
gation to  see  it  through.  We  can  seize 
this  moment  or  we  can  lose  it.  We  can 
make  good  this  opportunity  to  build  a 
new  structure  of  peace  in  the  world,  or 
we  can  let  it  slip  away. 

"Together,  therefore,  let  us  seize  the 
moment  so  that  our  children  and  the 
world's  children  can  live  free  of  the  fears 
and  free  of  the  hatreds  that  have  been 
the  lot  of  mankind  through  the  cen- 
turies." 

One  thing  seemed  certain.  The  Peking 
summit  marked  a  mutual  search  for  a 
new  rationality  among  the  big  powers. 
And  the  Moscow  talks  moved  the  two 
world  giants  farther  down  the  road  of 
reason  than  they  had  ever  gone  before. 
Merely  by  going  ahead  with  that  summit 
in  the  face  of  the  Vietnam  crisis,  the 
two  powers  let  it  be  known  that  they 
would  not  let  small  nations  maneuver 
them  into  a  confrontation  that  could 
have  proved  disastrous. 

NOBODY  has  been  more  cynical  of 
dreamy  efforts  to  solve  the  world's 
problems  by  the  exchange  of  a  few  hon- 
eyed words — and  perhaps  some  promises 
that  could  prove  false  and  treacherous — 
than  The  American  Legion.  The  specter 
of  Chamberlain  coming  home  from  his 
meeting  with  Hitler  in  Munich  and 
heralding  "peace  in  our  time."  just  be- 
fore the  roof  fell  in.  is  a  horrible  re- 
minder of  the  naivete  of  men  and  their 
leaders.  In  his  dealings  with  the  heads 
of  state,  the  President  has  been  in  the 
forefront  in  reminding  us  that  his  talks 
are  just  an  opportunity,  that  the  sands 
are  treacherous  and  that  we  must  not  let 
down  our  guard  out  of  mere  wishful 
thinking.  At  its  recent  convention  in 
Chicago,  the  Legion  adopted  a  national 
security  report  that  echoed  the  Presi- 
dent's warnings,  but  also  added  that 
"the  sun  seems  to  shine  more  brightly 
on  the  world  today  than  when  we  met  a 
year  ago.  .  .  .  Relations  between  our 
country  and  the  two  most  powerful  com- 
munist countries  .  .  .  have  shown  decided 
improvements  as  a  result  of  the  visits  of 
President  Nixon  to  Peking  and  Moscow. 
.  .  .  Relations  now  being  established,  // 
expanded  through  the  years,  should  lead 
to  a  better  understanding  among  peoples 
of  these  nations  and  give  greater  hope 
to  the  ultimate  attainment  of  peace 
throughout  the  world." 

In  total,  the  early  results  of  the  new 
American  summitry  are  more  than  any- 
one foresaw — an  astonishing  short-range 
achievement  in  a  world  where  the  long- 
range  results  are  still  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods — and  men.  the  end 
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THE  FLYING  FORTRESS  OF  WW2 

  (Continued  from  page  25)  


to  the  100th  BG.  He  flew  one  more  mis- 
sion— after  VE  day.  This  time,  his  B-17 
carried  not  bombs,  but  French  POWs, 
liberated  from  POW  camps.  On  the  way 
back,  he  flew  them  over  Paris,  100  miles 
out  of  tViZ  way,  slowly  circling  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  It  was  a  fitting  way  for  him  to  end 
the  war. 

Rosenthal  was  one  of  the  war's  best- 
known  pilot  heroes,  but  there  were  many, 
many  more.  Some  survived,  some  did  not. 

On  one  raid,  on  the  shipbuilding  yards 
at  Vegesack,  Lt.  Jack  Mathis  was  the 
lead  bombardier  of  the  359th  Bombard- 
ment Squadron  (303rd  BG).  Operating 
a  system  that  linked  his  plane's  Norden 
bombsight  with  the  autopilot.  Mathis 
guided  the  Fortress  to  the  target.  The 
other  planes  in  the  squadron,  he  knew, 
were  following  his  lead,  for  we  had  by 
now  saved  costly  training  time  by  elimi- 
nating most  bombardiers  and  giving  the 
job  as  extra  duty  to  a  gunner  in  each 
fol'owing  plane.  His  job  was  to  "toggle 
off"  the  bombs  when  the  lead  ship  re- 
leased. 

That  day  over  Vegesack  there  was 
heavy  flak.  Mathis  steered  the  plane 
straight  through  it,  determined  to  get  to 
the  assigned  target.  Flak  burst  around 
the  plane  and  Mathis  was  seriously 
wounded,  yet  he  stayed  at  his  post. 
Finally,  after  taking  a  perfect  bead  on 
tbe  target,  he  hit  the  release  button. 
"Bombs  .  .  ."  he  shouted,  oddly  stopping 
before  the  phrase  was  complete.  "Away." 
the  navigator  said,  completing  it  for  him, 
seeing  the  bomb  release  light  blink  off. 
In  that  instant.  Mathis  had  died. 

Of  course,  Mathis  was  only  one  of 
thousands  who  were  killed  over  Ger- 
many Many  died  when  their  riddled 
planes  crashed.  But  a  large  number  sur- 
vived. Quite  often,  B-17  pilots  were  able 
to  urge  their  ships  back  into  Allied  ter- 
rilorv  before  everyone  bailed  out.  Thou- 
sar-ds  of  U  S.  and  British  airmen,  how- 
ever. ba'Ied  out  over  Germany.  There, 
tbe  worst  hazard  was  the  civilian  popula- 
tion Civilians  often  attacked  downed 
bomber  cews,  sometimes  killing  them 
outrieht.  The  great  majority  were  cap- 
tured by  German  soldiers,  though,  and 
sent  to  prison  camps.  There,  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  war  as  kriegsgefangenen 
(prisoners  of  war),  or,  as  they  called 
themselves,  "kriegies." 

In  March  of  1945,  a  B-17  from  the 
1 5th  Air  Force  in  Italy  was  shot  down  by 
one  of  the  jet  fighters  the  Germans  got 
in  the  air  against  our  all-propeller-driven 
airforce.  Some  of  the  crew  managed  to 
bail  themselves  out  into  Russian  hands. 
One  of  them,  later  returned  to  his  squad- 
ron, was  breathlessly  asked  by  the  ground 
crew  chief,  "What  happened  to  the 
plane?" 

"That's  just  like  you  guys!"  expostu- 


lated the  returnee.  "Never  mind  us!  What 
happened  to  the  plane!" 

And  that's  how  it  was. 

To  the  men  who  serviced  and  flew 
them,  the  planes  were  their  best  friends. 
They  were  practically  human.  Naturally, 
they  needed  names — funny  names,  ro- 
mantic names,  literary  names,  vengeful 
names,  affectionate  names,  obscene 
names  and  every  other  kind  of  name  you 
can  think  of — some  clever,  some  not. 
Here's  a  small  sampling:  Hell's  Kitchen, 
All  American,  Milk  Run  Mabel,  Laden 
Maiden,  Sqiiawkin'  Hawk,  Danidifino, 
Pistol  P(  ckin'  Mama,  My  Gal  Sal,  Belle 
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o'  the  Brawl,  Passion  Flower,  Delta 
Rebel,  Bad  Penny,  The  Careful  Virt^'in, 
The  Eagle's  Wrath,  Jack  the  Ripper, 
Oiiitcherhitchin' ,  Satan's  Workshop. 
Wham  Bam,  Southern  Comfort,  Sunrise 
Serenader,  The  Impatient  Virgin,  Knock 
Out  Dropper.  Luscious  Lady,  Any  Time 
Aiuiie.  fza  Vailable.  Tondelayo,  and 
thousands  more. 

Some  of  the  names  had  special  mean- 
ing. For  example,  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  B-17s  named  Hang  the  Expense. 
All  were  piloted  (and  "used  up,"  one 
after  the  other)  by  Frank  Valesh.  Then 
there  was  the  Dry  Martini,  piloted  by 
Allen  Martini  and  crcwed  by  his  "cock- 
tail kids."  and  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills, 
piloted,  naturally  enough,  by  J.W.  Carter 
and  crcwed  by  his  "little  liver  pills." 

A  number  of  B-i7  nicknames  referred 
to  what  they  had  to  go  through  to  sur- 
vive— flak  and  Nazi  fighters.  There  was 
the  Flak  Wolf,  the  Flak  Dodger,  the  Flak 


Magnet,  Ole  Flak  Sack  and  Mrs.  Alda- 
flak. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  painting 
the  ship.  For  the  first  couple  of  years  of 
the  war,  a  Fortress  came  from  the  factory 
with  the  upper  surface  painted  olive  drab 
and  its  lower  one  neutral  gray — a  sort  of 
camouflage.  In  the  last  year  or  so  of  the 
war,  however.  B-17s  were  shipped  to 
their  bases  overseas  in  bare  metal,  silver- 
colored.  The  camouflage  wasn't  doing 
much  good  and  the  planes  could  benefit 
from  the  slightly  higher  airspeed  that 
the  smoother  surface  provided.  Pilots 
were  leery  at  first,  but  eventually  flew  the 
silver  Fortresses  willingly. 

Once  the  planes  got  overseas,  they  got 
quite  a  painting,  nevertheless.  To  the  U.S. 


white  star  on  a  blue  disc,  superimposed 
on  a  white  band,  were  added  various 
identification  markings  —  individual 
serial  numbers,  squadron  codes,  squad- 
ron color  markings  and  group,  wing  and 
divisional  markings.  Also,  there  were 
many  warning  marks — yellow  on  pro- 
peller tips,  various  alert  lines  and  "don't 
step  here"  patches. 

As  a  result,  the  entire  plane  w;is 
speckled  with  color.  The  upright  tail  sur- 
faces, the  wing  tips  and  often  the  main 
part  of  the  fuselage  were  festooned  with 
red.  green,  purple  or  black  markings. 
Often  these  were  in  combination — in  let- 
ters, numbers,  stripes,  patches,  triangles, 
even  checkerboards.  Older  flyers  could 
tell  which  outfit,  group  and  airforce  a 
bomber  was  from. 

But  the  most  interesting  decorations 
were  those  added  by  the  crews.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  war.  when  there  was  one 
crew  to  a  plane  and  vice  versa  (so  long 


Here  is  "Hell's  Angels,"  covered  with  airmen's  autographs  and  accompanied  by 
its  overseas  flight  and  ground  crews,  selling  bonds  in  Oklahoma  City  in  Feb.  1944. 
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as  either  survived)  crew  members  iiad 
their  names  painted  on  the  outside  of  the 
plane,  near  their  stations.  (Later,  when 
crews  became  more  plentiful  and  planes 
were  shared — one  crew  using  a  plane 
one  day,  another  the  next — this  practice 
was  abandoned.) 

Then,  there  were  the  markings  to  cele- 
brate various  feats  and  milestones.  A  ver- 
tical bomb  symbol  near  the  nose  repre- 
sented one  mission.  Special  missions, 
such  as  D-day,  merited  specially-colored 
bomb  symbols.  Often,  we  sent  flights  to 
secondary  targets  to  lure  German  fighters 
away  from  the  day's  main  target.  A  duck 
silhouette  stood  for  a  decoy  or  diversion 
mission.  A  parachute  with  a  box  hanging 
from  it  meant  a  supply  mission.  Stars 
above  bomb  symbols  often  marked  occa- 
sions when  the  plane  had  led  a  squadron 
or  a  group.  A  shamrock  indicated  that 
the  plane  had  been  to  Northern  Ireland 
for  modification,  and  a  Purple  Heart 
symbol  stood  for  a  mission  on  which  the 
plane  had  been  damaged.  The  destruction 
of  enemy  fighters  was  symbolized  by 
swastikas,  crosses  or  Nazi  flags. 

For  anyone  looking  at  a  B-17,  though, 
all  of  these  markings  faded  into  the  back- 
ground when  contrasted  with  the  plane's 
primary  decoration — ^in  most  cases,  a 
close  approximation  of  the  female  form, 
spread  out  across  the  bomber's  nose.  The 
best  artist  in  each  bomber  group  was 
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Yankee  Gal  illustrates  some  of  the  art 
work  that  decorated  the  Flying  Forts. 


commissioned  to  paint  these  ladies  on 
the  planes  and  usually  the  result  was  first- 
rate,  artistically  speaking.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  clothing.  The  painted  ladies  were 
invariably  as  naked  as  the  group  com- 
mander would  allow. 

Given  names,  some  B-17s  became  bet- 
ter known  than  their  pilots  and  crew 
members.  One  of  the  most  famous  was 
Memphis  Belle.  It  was  the  first  Flying 
Fortress  to  complete  25  missions  for  its 
crew  (which  accumulated  51  decorations 
in  the  process).  Only  once  was  a  Mem- 
phis Belle  crew  member  wounded  and 
that  wound  was  only  "a  pin  scratch  on 
the  leg." 

Memphis  Belle  was  eventually  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  with  her  crew 
and  sent  on  a  bond-selling  tour.  Her  last 
mission  over  Germany,  in  June  1943 — 


to  Wilhelmshaven — was  filmed  in  color 
by  William  Wyler,  who  later  became  a 
leading  Hollywood  director.  This  movie 
was  often  shown  to  civilian  audiences  in 
the  States. 

Not  every  famous  Flying  Fortress  was 
a  glamour  ship.  One  of  at  least  two  ships 
named  Calamity  Jane  was  wrecked  in  a 
taxiing  accident  at  the  390th  Bomb 
Group's  Framlingham  field  soon  after 
she  got  to  England.  They  turned  her  into 
what  became  known  as  a  "hangar  queen," 
supplying  parts  for  other  Forts. 

All  in  all,  the  8th  Air  Force,  which 
flew  the  bulk  of  the  B-17s.  had  112  air- 
fields in  England,  including  those  used 
for  various  headquarters  activities,  fight- 
ers, observation  and  weather  planes,  B-24 
heavy  bombers  and  other  medium  and 
light  bombers. 

The  B-17  bases,  each  of  them  occupy- 
ing a  tract  of  about  500  acres,  were  con- 
centrated in  the  southern  tip  of  England, 
as  near  to  German  territory  as  practical. 
All  but  eight  were  built  especially  for 
the  8th  AF.  The  eight  exceptions  were 
prewar  RAF  installations.  Pretty  much 
alone,  they  had  good  buildings,  including 
centrally-heated  barracks.  For  the  rest 
of  the  ground  and  flight  crews,  the  Eng- 
lish winter  was  a  season  often  marked 
by  scrounging  around  for  fuel,  especially 
coal,  which  was  anything  but  plentiful. 

In  Italy.  B-17  and  B-24  crews  lived  in 
tents  under  great  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  by  "small  tornadoes" 
or  big  "dust  devils"  that  sometimes  col- 
lapsed rows  of  tents. 

At  operating  altitudes  the  outside 
temperature  sometimes  dropped  to 
—  50°F..  accompanied  by  window  frost 
two  inches  thick.  Crews  wore  protective 
gear  that  was  almost  a  prelude  to  what 
moonwalkers  later  wore.  If  a  crew  mem- 
ber were  foolhardy  enough  to  remove 
his  gloves — and  many  did  in  the  effort 
to  free  jammed  equipment — he  could  be 
frostbit  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  In  the 
early  days,  some  of  the  gun  and  bomb 
door  mechanisms  froze.  New  lubricants 
solved  these  problems,  but  the  lubricants 
didn't  do  much  to  keep  crews  warm. 

Winter  or  summer,  getting  a  squadron 
or  a  bombing  group  of  B-17s  ready  for 
a  mission  was  no  small  task,  for  any 
member  of  the  team. 

Preparation  for  a  mission  started 
hours  before  take-off  time.  A  field  order 
would  come  in  over  the  teletype,  usually 
at  night,  and  everyone  but  the  flight 
crews  would  spring  into  action.  Engineer- 
ing sections  got  the  planes  ready,  usually 
taking  all  night.  Ordnance  and  chemical 
men  started  loading  bombs  while  it  was 
still  dark.  Armorers  loaded  ammunition 
and  checked  out  the  turrets.  Radio  men 
gave  radios  a  final  going  over.  And  fuel 
tanks  were  topped  off. 

Sometime  before  dawn,  the  combat 
crews  were  awakened  By  the  time  they 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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were  dressed,  breakfast  was  ready  for 
them.  And  after  breakfast  came  a  brief- 
ing from  intelligence  officers.  Then,  the 
crews  were  released  to  prepare  their  fly- 
ing equipment,  study  routes  and  sched- 
ules, target  photos,  formation  instruc- 
tions, or  check  out  weapons  and  escape 
packs.  Those  who  came  back  in  one  piece 
were  debriefed  (had  to  report  all  the 
details)  before  they  could  return  to  their 
quarters  and  let  down. 

Roger  A.  Freeman,  in  his  book  "The 
Mighty  Eighth,  a  History  of  the  U.S.  8th 
Army  Air  Force,"  (Doubleday.  1970, 
3  1 1  pages,  $  1 4.95 ) ,  quotes  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  tail  gunner  Albert  Wyant  to  his 
parents  that  shows  something  of  what 
crew  members  went  through  to  get  ready 
for  a  mission. 

"My  flying  dress  consists  of  one  pair 
of  ODs,  my  electric  heated  suit,  my  win- 
lor  flying  suit,  then  my  heavy  flying  suit. 
Then  I  put  on  three  pairs  of  socks  and 
I  he  red  pair  for  luck,  then  my  heated 
flying  shoes  and  heavy  flying  boots.  After 
this  comes  my  flying  helmet,  sun  goggles, 
earphones,  throat  mike,  oxygen  mask, 
scarf  and  Mae  West.  Then  comes  my 
parachute  harness,  silk  gloves  and  my 
heated  gloves.  When  this  is  done,  I  check 
to  see  if  I  have  my  dog  tags,  horseshoe, 
baby  shoe,  flower  and  the  Bible.  Then  I 
take  my  'chute  and  head  for  the  ship." 

While  the  crew  members  were  going 
th'  ough  this  elaborate  preparation,  every- 
one else  at  the  base  was  getting  ready  for 
t  'ke-off.  But  at  any  moment  the  mission 
mif'ht  be  cancelled — scrubbed.  Some- 
times, the  planes  were  already  in  the 
air  when  the  scrub  order  came,  some- 
times approaching  the  European  coast, 
^^'eather  was  the  main  villain.  What 
started  out  as  a  sunny  day  over  England 
could  turn  into  dense  overcast  over  Eur- 
ope. Since  accurate  bombing  depended 
on  good  visibility,  missions  were  called 
back  when  the  weather  turned  bad. 

But  this  only  meant  that  there  would 
be  a  mission  the  next  day,  or  the  next, 
and  that  all  preparations  would  have  to 
begin  once  more,  from  scratch.  Mean- 
while, the  planes  would  have  to  be  un- 
loaded; stripped  of  bombs,  guns  and  am- 
munition; their  Norden  bombsights  taken 
ofi'  and  secured,  and  fuel  drawn  off. 

A  few  hours  later,  likely  as  not,  the 
entire  process  would  start  again. 

Those  who've  only  seen  bombing  mis- 
sions in  war  movies  might  get  a  better 
idea  of  what  they  were  like  from  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  Regensburg  mission  by 
Lt.  Col.  Bierne  Lay,  Jr.,  author  of 
"Twelve  O'Clock  High,"  a  novel  of  the 
air  war: 

"The  fear  was  unpleasant,  but  it  was 
bearable.  I  knew  that  I  was  going  to  die, 
and  so  were  a  lot  of  others.  It  was  at 
10:41,  over  Eupen,  that  1  looked  out  the 
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window  .  .  .  and  saw  two  whole  squad- 
rons (of  enemy  fighters],  12  Me- 109s 
and  11  Fw-190s.  Several  thousand  feet 
below  us  were  many  more  fighters,  their 
noses  cocked  up  in  a  maximum  climb.  .  .  . 
At  the  sight  of  all  these  fighters,  I  had 
the  distinct  feeling  of  being  trapped.  .  .  . 
Swinging  their  yellow  noses  around  in  a 
wide  U-turn,  the  12-ship  squadron  of 
Me- 109s  came  in  from  twelve  to  two 
o'clock,  in  pairs.  The  main  event  was  on. 
I  fought  an  impulse  to  close  eyes  and 
overcame  it.  .  .  . 

"A  B-!7  turned  gradually  out  of  the 
formation  to  the  right,  maintaining  alti- 
tude. In  a  split  second,  it  completely  van- 

U.S.  AIR  FORCE  PHOTO 


doors,  prematurely  opened  parachutes, 
bodies  and  assorted  fragments  of  B-17s 
and  Hun  fighters  breezed  past  us  in  the 
slip  stream.  .  .  . 

"Disintegrating  aircraft  were  com- 
monplace and  the  white  dots  of  60  para- 
chutes in  the  air  at  one  time  were  hardly 
worth  a  second  look.  I  saw  .  .  .  a  B-17 
turning  slowly  to  the  right,  its  cockpit 
a  mass  of  flames.  The  co-pilot  crawled 
out  of  his  window,  held  on  with  one 
hand,  reached  back  for  his  parachute, 
buckled  it  on,  let  go  and  was  whisked 
back  into  the  horizontal  stabilizer  of  the 
tail.  I  believe  the  impact  killed  him.  His 
parachute  did  not  open.  .  .  . 

"Still  no  let  up.  The  fighters  queued 
up  like  a  bread  line  and  let  us  have  it. 
Each  second  of  time  had  a  cannon  shell 


Part  of  a  flight  of  B-17s  leaving  the  coast  of  England  at  27,500  feet  in  Jan. 
1944 — destination  Germany.  They  were  in  the  8th  Air  Force's  91st  Bomb  Group. 
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ished  in  a  brilliant  explosion,  from  which 
the  only  remains  were  four  balls  of  fire — 
the  fuel  tanks.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Jerries 
shot  at  us  with  rockets  and  an  attempt 
at  air-to-air  bombing  was  made  with 
little  black  time-fuse  sticks,  dropped 
from  above.  .  .  . 

"The  manner  of  the  assaults  indicated 
that  the  pilots  knew  where  we  were  going 
I  to  bomb  the  Messerschmitt  plant]  and 
were  inspired  with  a  fanatical  determina- 
tion to  stop  us  before  we  got  there.  Many 
pressed  attacks  home  to  250  yards,  or 
less,  or  bolted  right  through  the  forma- 
tion. .  .  .  But  no  tactics  could  halt  the 
close-knit  juggernauts  of  our  Fortresses, 
nor  save  the  single-seaters  from  paying 
a  terrible  price.  .  .  . 

"Our  airplane  was  endangered  by  vari- 
ous  debris.    Emergency   hatches,  exit 
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in  it.  The  strain  of  being  a  clay  duck  in 
the  wrong  end  of  that  aerial  shooting 
gallery  became  almost  intolerable.  Our 
Picadilly  Lily  shook  with  the  bursts  of 
its  .50s  and  the  air  inside  was  wispy  with 
smoke.  I  checked  the  engine  instruments 
for  the  1,000th  time.  Normal.  No  in- 
jured crew  members  yet.  .  .  .  And  then 
our  weary,  battered  column,  short  24 
bombers,  but  still  holding  the  close  for- 
mation that  had  brought  the  remainder 
through  by  sheer  air  discipline  and  gun- 
nery, turned  in  to  the  target.  I  knew  that 
our  bombardiers  were  grim  as  death 
while  they  synchronized  their  sights  on 
the  great  Me-I09  shops  lying  below  us  in 
a  curve  on  the  blue  Danube.  .  .  .  Our 
B- 1 7  gave  a  slight  lift  and  a  red  light  went 
out  on  the  instrument  panel.  Our  bombs 
were  away.  ...  1  looked  back  and  saw  a 


beaLitiful  sight — a  rect'.iiigular  pillar  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  Me- 1 09  plant. 
Even  from  this  gre  t  height.  I  could  see 
that  we  had  smeared  the  objective.  .  .  ." 

Horrific  as  these  missions  were.  B-17 
crew  members  were  required  to  fly  25 
of  them  before  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
in  the  first  part  of  the  war — and  more 
later.  In  those  days,  25  missions  took 
from  six  to  ten  months,  depending  on 
weather,  scrubs,  missions  aborted  from 
technical  causes  and  other  factors.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  flying  circum- 
stances, though,  there  was  always  a  day 
of  rest  between  missions. 

When  crews  became  more  plentiful 
than  planes  (which  were  hardly  in  short 
supply),  the  mission  quota  was  raised 
and  the  time  between  missions  steadily 
lengthened.  Crews  spent  more  time  on 
call  and  less  in  the  air.  The  time  came 
when  crew  members  begged  for  missions, 
it  was  taking  so  long  to  complete  their 
quotas. 

Many  of  the  B-17  crew  members 
who  survived  their  tour  of  duty  attrib- 
uted their  good  fortune  to  the  toughness 
of  the  B-17.  For  all  that  were  shot  down, 
the  number  of  B-17s  that  got  their  crews 
home  when  shot  all  to  pieces  forever 
endeared  the  plane  to  the  men  who  flew 
and  tended  it. 

The  case  of  the  Phyllis,  piloted  by  Lt. 
Charles  Paine,  Jr.,  is  only  a  warm-up  to 
such  sagas.  While  his  ship  was  out  over 
Germany,  it  was  attacked  by  German 
fighters.  The  upper  turret  was  hit  and 
the  gunner  seriously  hurt.  On  the  star- 
board wing,  the  outboard  engine  started 
to  "windmill,"  vibrating  wildly.  For 
some  reason,  it  couldn't  be  feathered. 
The  inboard  engine,  also  hit,  quit  cold. 
Cannon  shells  striking  the  plane  severed 
control  wires  and  the  B-17  began  to  rise 
on  its  own.  Somehow,  Paine  and  his  co- 
pilot leveled  off.  But  the  oxygen  system 
failed,  due  to  the  attack,  and,  as  a  result, 
two  crew  members  had  blacked  out. 
Paine  finally  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ship  down  to  breathable  air  on  a  course 
for  home. 

Phyllis  headed  back  across  the  Chan- 
nel almost  touching  the  waves,  shaking 
and  vibrating,  barely  together.  Paine 
spotted  an  airfield  and  headed  in,  wheels 
up.  The  uncontrollable  plane  nicked  a 
wingtip  on  a  building,  but  finally  came 
safely  to  rest.  Later,  crew  members 
counted  the  holes.  Sixteen  cannon  shells 
had  hit  the  ship  or  exploded  against  her 
and  there  were  300  bullet  holes  in  various 
parts  of  the  fuselage.  But  she'd  brought 
her  crew  home. 

At  least  one  Fort  made  it  back  to  Eng- 
land from  Germany  with  more  than  800 
bullet  holes.  The  exhausted  crew  finally 
stopped  counting  at  800  out  of  sheer 
weariness. 

.Tablonski  quotes  a  letter  from  a  B-17 
pilot  named  Clark  Garber,  who  wrote 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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to  Boeing  praising  his  ship.  He  was  fly- 
ing on  instruments,  in  formation,  when 
"a  shadow  suddenly  loomed  big  ahead 
of  us.  It  was  another  B-17  .  .  .  and  he 
was  turning  into  us  from  ahead  and  to 
ihe  side.  It  was  just  one  of  those  things. 

"At  the  speed  we  were  traveling,  we 
were  due  for  a  smashup.  I  yanked  the 
nose  of  our  ship  up  and  to  the  right,  try- 
ing to  climb  and  turn  at  the  same  time. 
We  were  loaded  too  heavily  for  that  and 
we  went  into  a  stall.  We  hung  there  for 
an  instant,  our  nose  pointing  into  the  sky, 
with  the  ship's  tremendous  load  pulling 
at  it.  Then  the  Fortress  went  over  on  one 
wing — and  fell  onto  its  back.  From  there, 
it  screamed  into  a  vertical  dive. 

"What  we  had  done  was  a  maneuver 
not  unusual  for  small  planes,  but  one 
that  four-engined  bombers  were  never 
designed  to  stand.  Something  else  a  heavy 
bomber  was  never  built  to  do  is  vertical 
dive.  And  now  we  were  doing  that. 

"It  was  a  pretty  sickening  sensation, 
heading  down  there.  All  this  time,  I 
didn't  know  where  we  were  or  where  the 
ground  was,  because  we  were  in  the 
clouds.  I  could  hear  those  heavy  bombs 
rattling  around  in  the  bomb  compart- 
ment like  tenpins. 

"According  to  the  slide  rules,  there 
was  no  chance  of  our  pulling  out  of  the 
dive.  The  strain  would  tear  the  wings  off 
a  loaded  ship  the  size  of  ours.  But  there 
v.asn't  any  choice.  We  were  goners  if 
we  didn't  try  it.  So  I  held  my  breath  and 
started  to  pull  out. 

"There  were  tearing  noises.  The  bombs 
had  ripped  loose  and  they  were  crashing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  Then  the 
bomber  came  up  level  and  the  wings 
were  still  with  us.  During  the  ship's  tum- 
bling, both  the  bombardier  and  the  navi- 
gator had  their  heads  driven  through  the 
glass  windows.  Two  of  the  gunners  were 
thrown  half  out  of  the  ship,  where  some- 
how they  managed  to  hang  on  by  their 
fingers.  Other  crew  members  pulled  the 
gunners  back  inside. 

"We  brought  the  ship  down  to  a  safe 
landing  then,  and  we  were  a  pretty  happy 
bunch  of  boys.  Our  ship  is  back  in  shape 
and  in  service  now.  just  as  good  as  ever. 
Meanwhile,  we've  changed  her  name 
from  Helhapoppin  ...  to  Borrowed 
Time.  .  .  .  She's  a  great  ship." 


SIDE  FKOM  the  nearly  routine  hero- 
ism of  both  crew  and  plane,  a 
number  of  strange  things  happened  to 
Flying  Fortresses. 

After  a  bombing  run,  tail-gunner  Sgt. 
James  Raley  was  trapped  inside  his  gun 
position  as  his  plane  spun  earthward 
from  19,000  feet.  He  prepared  himself 
for  the  end.  But  instead  of  a  crash,  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  sliding  impact. 
Peering  through  his  window,  he  found 


himself  surrounded  by  pine  trees.  He 
pushed  through  the  bulkhead,  to  get  to 
the  forward  part  of  the  plane,  but  there 
was  no  forward  part  of  the  plane.  He'd 
ridden  the  tail  section  down,  as  a  kind  of 
glider.  His  crewmates  and  the  front  half 
of  his  15th  Air  Force  B-17  bomber  were 
gone. 

And  then  there  was  the  case  of  a 
Fortress  called  the  T.S.  (  Toiioh  Stuff,  the 
newspapers  said  it  stood  for,  but  every- 
one knew  better).  The  T.S.  was  attacked 
head-on  during  one  mission  and  a 
Focke-Wulf  190  hit  her  with  one  wing. 


been  knocked  out.  The  crew  bailed  out. 
As  the  big  bomber  lost  altitude,  the  en- 
gines cut  back  in  again.  The  plane 
circled  until  it  ran  out  of  gas.  then  sat 
down  on  a  patch  of  farmland. 

Though  Fortresses  performed  these 
and  other  miracles  in  1942,  1943,  1944 
and  1945,  their  history  traces  back  to  a 
1928  conversation  between  a  Boeing  ex- 
ecutive and  a  U.S.  admiral,  about  a 
bomber  with  the  offensive  capabilities  of 
a  battleship.  In  the  1930's,  Boeing 
moved  steadily  toward  such  a  plane.  It 
responded  to  a  1934  Air  Corps  com- 
petition for  a  big,  multi-engined  bomber 
with  its  Model  299.  Except  for  the  tail 
assembly  and  some  gun  turret  details,  it 


"You  mean,  in  the  six  years  I've  been  here  you 
haven't  gotten  anyone  to  take  out  the  garbage?" 
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The  propeller  spun  off  the  B-17"s  #3 
engine,  neatly  removing  the  German 
fighter's  wing — but  not  before  the  7.5. 's 
wing  was  cut  nearly  in  half  The  Focke- 
Wulf  swung  around  the  Fortress,  ripping 
away  some  of  its  fusehige  and  part  of 
the  tail  fin.  Hours  later,  though,  the  T.S. 
managed  to  land  in  England,  wheels-up. 
No  one  had  been  injured.  Among  the 
plane's  grisly  reminders  of  the  en- 
counter was  a  Focke-Wulf  gun  barrel 
wedged  into  the  wail  of  the  radio  com- 
partment. 

A  Fortress  piloted  by  Maj.  Eugene 
Rovegno  was  hit  by  flak.  A  chunk  of  the 
stuff  socked  him  in  the  knees,  then  fell 
to  his  feet.  He  reached  down,  picked  it 
up  and  looked  at  it.  It  bore  a  number 
— 6787.  Rovegno's  own  serial  number 
ended  with  6788.  "Let's  get  the  hell  out 
of  here."  he  yelled  over  the  interphone, 
"the  next  one  has  my  number  on  it!" 

On  Nov.  23,  1944,  a  Fortress  landed 
near  a  British  antiaircraft  unit  near  Cor- 
tonburg.  Belgium — with  no  one  aboard. 
The  plane,  it  seems,  had  gone  through 
a  bad  flak  attack  and  three  engines  had 


was  a  dead  ringer  for  what  would  be 
known  as  the  B-17. 

After  some  setbacks.  Boeing  began 
manufacturing  the  plane,  under  an  army 
contract.  The  first  test  flights  of  the  first 
B-17  began  Dec.  2.  1936 — and  showed 
up  the  usual  bugs.  Modifications  fol- 
lowed. 

Production  planes  got  more  powerfLiI 
engines,  then  self-sealing  gas  tanks,  then 
better  armament.  After  a  few  Fortresses 
flew  in  England,  before  the  American 
entry  into  the  war,  there  were  more 
modification.s — better  gun  turrets,  elec- 
trical changes,  heavier  guns,  etc. 

The  final  modification  was  known  as 
the  B-l  7G  and  it  is  the  craft  about  which 
most  of  the  Flying  Fortress  stories  are 
told.  It  was  nearly  104  feet  long,  with 
a  wingspan  of  almost  75  feet.  The  "G" 
was  powered  by  four  1,000  horsepower 
engines  and  it  had  a  top  speed  of  302 
mph.  Its  range  was  3,750  miles  and  its 
service  ceiling  35,000  feet.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  thirteen  .50  mm  machine  guns, 
some  in  turreted  pairs  so  they  could  be 
operated  by  one  man. 
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There  were  guns  and  gunners  shoot- 
ing up,  down,  sideways,  fore  and  aft.  A 
single  plane  could  put  up  an  awesome  de- 
fense against  fighters.  A  squadron  in  for- 
mation, spouting  multiple  cones  of  fire  in 
all  directions,  was  easily  as  fearsome  a 
thing  to  enemy  fighters  as  they  were  to 
the  B-17s — which  is  saying  something. 
The  B-17s  went  at  their  targets  without 
deviating,  through  clouds  of  flak  and 
swarms  of  fighters. 

It  was  a  rule  that  was  almost  never 
breached  for  the  bomb-droppers  to  keep 
formation  to  the  target  and  take  the 
losses  as  they  came.  German  fighters, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  often  take  off 
after  cripples  that  couldn't  help  dropping 
out,  in  preference  to  keeping  after  the 
able-bodied  1 7s.  They  did  this  so  often 
that  we  sent  fake  cripples,  whose  duty 
was  to  drop  out,  lure  the  fighters  away 


"Yeah,  well  let  me  speak 
to  the  head  recording!" 
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from  the  formations,  then  open  up  on 
them  with  extra  heavy  armaments. 

The  Luftwaffe  sent  up  bombers  to  fly 
parallel  to  B-17  formations  and  fire  can- 
nons at  them.  In  fact,  it  sent  up  cap- 
tured Fortresses  with  U.S.  markings  to 
join  squadrons  and  open  fire  from  with- 
in them.  We  finally  issued  orders  to  shoot 
any  strange  B-17  that  tried  to  join  a 
fi.ght.  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  the 
17s  had  to  make  the  worst  part  of  the 
trip  unescorted  by  their  own  fighters, 
whose  short  range  forced  them  to  turn 
back  short  of  the  targets. 

.As  our  fighter  bases  moved  closer  to 
Ciermany,  they  were  able  to  give  escort 
deeper  into  enemy  territory.  Also,  wing 
tanks  and  belly  tanks  extended  P-47  and 
P-38  ranges.  Then  the  high-performance, 
long-range  P-51s  allowed  fighter  pro- 
tection for  the  bombers  all  the  way  to 
the  target,  with  other  fighters  in  relays 


picking  up  the  homebound  escort  duty. 

Of  course,  today's  comparable  jet 
bomber,  the  Boeing  B-52,  flies  more  than 
twice  as  fast  and  nearly  three  miles 
higher;  it  carries  12  times  the  bomb 
load,  has  four  times  the  range,  more 
than  double  the  wingspan  and  is  half 
again  as  long.  Beside  it,  the  B-17  doesn't 
seem  all  that  impressive.  But  no  prop 
job  of  WW2  should  be  compared  to  the 
later  jets. 

IN  ITS  DAY  and  age,  the  Flying  Fortress 
did  its  job  better  than  anyone  thought 
possible.  "The  B-17,  I  think,  was  the  best 
combat  plane  ever  built,"  Lt.  Gen.  Ira 
C.  Eaker  said  after  the  war.  "It  com- 
bined in  perfect  balance  the  right  engine, 
the  right  wing  and  the  right  control  sur- 
faces. The  B-17  was  a  bit  more  rugged 
than  the  B-24.  It  could  ditch  better  be- 
cause of  the  low  wing  and  it  could  sus- 
tain more  batfle  damage." 

"The  Air  Force  kind  of  grew  up  with 
the  B-17,"  according  to  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
LeMay.  "It  was  as  tough  an  airplane  as 
was  ever  built.  It  was  a  good,  honest 
plane  to  fly — a  pilot's  airplane.  It  did 
everything  we  asked  it  to  do  and  it  did 
it  well." 

The  B-17,  said  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz, 
who  commanded  all  USAAF  operations 
in  Europe,  was  "by  far  the  best  bomber 
we  had  in  the  war.  I'd  rather  have  the 
B-17  than  any  other.  The  B-29?  That 
was  another  plane — and  another  war." 

Today,  for  the  men  who,  in  the  words 
of  one  B-17  crew  member,  "named  them, 
babied  them,  in  many  cases  and  places 
slept  on  them,  trained  on  them,"  the  age 
of  the  B-17  is  just  a  memory — though 
a  vivid  and  sentimental  one.  Likewise  for 
the  ground  crews,  who  patched  them 
with  pieces  of  aluminum,  copper  and 
Plexiglas  just  to  keep  them  flying  and 
who  cried  when  they  failed  to  return 
from  a  mission. 

For  thousands  of  these  men,  the 
memory  is  so  sharp  that  if  a  B-17  were 
to  fly  over  tomorrow  morning  their  heads 
would  snap  upward  in  immediate  recog- 
nition, for  the  sound  of  a  Flying  For- 
tress in  the  skies  is  like  no  other  to 
them. 

But  the  bombers  fly  hitrher  now.  Jet 
craft  fly  so  high  and  so  fast  that  they 
usually  cannot  be  seen  or  heard  and  can 
only  be  tracked  by  electronic  gear.  The 
Flying  Fortress  has  yielded  to  B-52s.  and 
TCBMs,  which  can  hit  practically  any 
spot  on  earth  with  more  force  than  a  fleet 
of  B-17s. 

Today,  even  the  B-52  is  out  of  date 
and  must  give  way  to  the  B-1. 

Now.  radars  do  the  targeting,  com- 
puters do  the  aiming  and  radars  or  tiny 
TV  cameras  and  laser  beams  guide  the 
bombs.  About  the  only  familiar  element 
is  the  men.  They  continue  to  supply  the 
one  ingredient  that  even  the  glorious 
B-17  could  not:  the  guts.         the  end 


THE  REWARD 
OF  A  DRY  BED 

The  end  of  bed-wetting  brings 
great  rewards  to  the  entire  family, 
and  especially  the  bed-wetter. 
Parents  get  accustomed  to  the 
problem  and  it  becomes  part  of 
their  daily  life.  The  bed-wetter 
feels  defeat  and  frustration  each 
time  when  wet  and  becomes  ad- 
justed to  defeat  and  frustration. 
But — end  the  bed-wetting  and  a 
terrific  burden  has  been  lifted.  It's 
like  seeing  the  sun  after  a  long 
stretch  of  stormy  weather! 

Pacific  International  has  ended 
bed-wetting,  safely  and  surely, 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  over 
the  past  22  years.  Parents  and 
children  have  filled  our  files  with 
happy  letters  of  gratitude  for 
helping  them  overcome  this  ter- 
rible ordeal,  if  bed-wetting  is  not 
caused  by  organic  defect  or  dis- 
ease, we'd  like  to  help  you  too. 

Send  for  our  new  brochure 
"THERE  IS  A  SOLUTION".  No 
charge  or  obligation. 

SERVICE  FAMILIES  MAY  BE 
ELIGIBLE  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 
UNDER  CHAMPUS. 


IVIail  to: 
PACIFIC 

INTERNATIONAL  LTD 

P.O.  Box  90,  Dept.  D-8 
San  Rafael,  California  94902 

Parent's  Name  


CONSUUrO 

PARENTS 

MAGA2INC 


..  PBOOUCT  - 
^  OR  PERrORMANCC  ^ 
\    IS  DEf  £CTIV(  t 


Address. 


Cily_ 


.State. 


County. 
Phone_ 


-Zip. 


.Age. 


Not  under  4  years 


©  1972  Pacific  International,  Ltd. 
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LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 

Game  for  the  Pot 


OF  THE  30  million  hunters  in  the  U.S., 
surveys  show  that  few  of  them  know 
how  to  cook  correctly  the  game  they  bag. 
They  use  the  usual  recipes  for  store-bought 
meats  and  while  the  results  are  edible  (in 
most  cases),  they  are  not  the  gourmet  dishes 
(hey  should  be.  For  example,  game  birds, 
unlike  barnyard  fowl,  lack  fat  and  this 
must  be  added  in  cooking  or  the  meat  will 
be  tough,  stringy  and  tasteless.  Some  wild 
meats  must  be  tenderized  by  marinating 
them,  which  also  removes  the  "gamey" 
llavor.  Venison  should  be  hung  in  your 
butcher's  cool  room  (at  35  degrees)  for 
two  weeks.  Wine  (beer,  brandy)  and  herbs 
accent  the  flavor  of  game.  In  charcoal 
broiling,  the  game  on  the  grill  should  be 
placed  over  the  center  of  a  ring  of  coals  so 
dripping  grease  won't  flame  and  char  the 
meat. 

Try  this  one  on  your  next  duck.  Lay  it 
in  a  pan  breast-side  up,  add  salt  and  pepper, 
and  lay  several  strips  of  bacon  .''.cross  it. 
Then  pour  in  an  inch  of  beer  and  next  to 
the  duck  stand  the  inside  tube  of  a  coffee 
percolator  which  acts  as  an  automatic 
baster.  Cover  in  a  hot  oven  for  an  hour. 
The  beer  imparls  a  taste  you  won't  believe. 
For  a  pheasant,  brown  some  garlic  in  butter 
in  a  frying  pan,  add  a  chopped  carrot, 
mushrooms,  parsley,  salt  and  pepper,  tar- 
ragon, basil  and  a  cup  each  of  v.'hite  wine 
and  chicken  consomme.  Quarter  the  pheas- 
ant, dip  the  pieces  in  flour  and  simmer  in 
the  mixture,  covered,  for  a  half-hour.  When 
serving,  add  cognac  and  light  it  if  desired. 
For  a  diflerent  quail  taste,  brown  the  bird 
in  olive  oil,  then  add  salt  and  penper.  some 
chopped  prosciutto  (ham),  cognac  and 
chicken  broth  and  let  simmer  until  tender. 
Remove  the  meat,  add  more  broth  and  cook 
wild  rice  in  it.  !:erve  quail-on-rice. 


To  charcoal  broil  venison,  first  marinate 
the  steaks  for  an  hour  in  a  mixture  of  dry 
vermouth  and  butter,  then  pepper  them. 
When  broiling,  baste  them  with  the  mari- 
nating mixture.  For  a  rabbit  treat,  dip  the 
pieces  in  a  mixture  of  beaten  eggs  and  milk, 
then  dip  in  corn  meal  and  simmer  in  bacon 
grease  until  brown.  Finally,  under  a  low 
flame,  add  some  cider  and  applejack  or 
brandy  and  cook  until  dry.  Deep-fried 
squirrel  is  delicious.  Dip  the  pieces  in  a 
thick  batter  made  of  beaten  eggs,  flour  and 
beer,  then  cook  in  several  inches  of  hot 
vegetable  oil.  And  next  time,  don't  throw 
away  that  woodchuck!  You'll  smack  your 
lips  over  a  young  one.  deep-fried  as  above. 
(For  further  information  on  game  recipes: 
Game  and  Fish  Cookbook,  by  Harriet  and 
James  Barnett,  published  by  Grossman 
Publishers,  Inc.,  125A  East  19th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003.  Price:  $7.95) 

METALLIC  sounds  spook  deer.  When 
stalking  a  buck,  take  the  extra  cartridges 
from  your  pocket  and  put  them  in  the 
fingers  of  a  glove  you're  not  wearing,  sug- 
gests Kim  Roehl  of  Bellingham,  Minn.  This 
will  keep  them  from  jingling  when  you 
walk. 

MAKE  a  temporary  blind  for  your  duck 
boat,  writes  Bob  Richards  of  Manette.  Wis. 
Erect  four  wooden  braces  at  the  corners, 
connect  the  tops  with  heavy  twine,  cut 
green  plastic  garbage  bags  to  full  length  and 
drape  over  the  twine,  fastening  at  the  bot- 
tom with  thumb  tacks  or  stapler.  It's  a  per- 
fect rig  for  calm  days. 

REEL  for  ice  fishing  jig-rods  and  cane  poles 
is  new  from  Berkley  &  Co..  Spirit  Lake, 
Iowa  51360.  Made  of  Cycolac,  it  eliminates 


tangled  lines,  is  corrosion  and  impact  re- 
sistant even  at  below-zero  temperatures. 
Prespoolcd  with  monofilament,  fly  or  cast- 
ing line.  Price:  from  about  S2.25  to  $3. 

A  NEW  75-page  pocket-size  booklet,  called 
"Shipshape."  covers  the  basics  of  buying 
and  maintaining  a  boat,  planning  cruises, 
types  and  use  of  safety  gear,  navigation, 
seamanship,  etc.  Available  by  sending  50(5 
to  Johnson  Wax,  Dept.  SS,  Racine,  Wis. 
53403. 

FOR  a  lure  holder  on  his  boat,  David 
George  of  Macon,  Ga..  uses  thick,  wide 
weather  stripping,  the  kind  with  adhesive 
on  the  back  and  available  at  any  auto-sup- 
ply store.  He  sticks  strips  of  it  along  the 
inside  just  below  the  gunwales,  and  hooks 
the  lures  into  the  rubber  where  they're 
handy  to  reach. 

SLEEPING  BAGS  of  Dacron.  new  from 
Coleman,  designed  especially  for  backpack- 
ers, compress  into  small  bundles,  weigh  only 
4V2  lbs.  complete  with  nylon  cover  and 
liner.  Not  quite  as  efficient  as  down  but  far 
less  expensive.  For  catalogue,  write:  Cole- 
man, 250  North  St.  Francis,  Wichita.  Kan- 
sas 67201. 

A  VETERAN  squirrel  hunter  gave  this  tip 
to  Claude  Gutel  of  West  Prairie.  111.  Call 
the  critters  with  half  a  box  of  wooden 
matches,  the  small  kind.  Rattle  the  box.  the 
squirrel  will  come  around  the  tree  to  take 
a  look,  then  run  back  again.  Throw  your 
hat  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree,  and  he'll 
come  back  in  plain  view. 

WHEN  ICE  FISHING,  thread  your  line 
through  two  holes  of  a  button,  advises 
Gerald  Start  of  Chester,  Vt.  When  you've 
sounded  bottom,  slide  the  button  along  the 
line  so  it  will  indicate  the  right  fishing  depth 
each  time  you  lower  your  baited  hook. 

UNIQUE  for  sportsmen  is  the  "LocKnife" 
which  has  a  fastener  on  the  sheath  that 
snaps  to  the  top  of  the  knife  handle  to 
secure  it.  Handle  of  DuPont  nylon  is  prac- 
tically indestructible:  blades  are  ground, 
tempered,  polished  and  honed  by  hand.  A 
top  quality  product.  Prices  start  at  S25.90. 
For  further  information,  write:  LocKnife, 
11717  East  23rd  St.,  Independence.  Mis- 
souri 64050. 

TO  KEEP  your  fine  fishing  reel  from  bounc- 
ing around  in  your  tackle  box.  slip  it  into 
an  old  woolen  sock  which  will  serve  as  an 
inexpensive  protective  case,  writes  Conrad 
Fiorello  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

NEW  TOASTER  for  campers  will  toast 
bread,  muffins  and  similar  foods  perfectly. 
It's  small  and  light,  made  of  plated  steel 
with  a  rod  grill,  and  fits  any  LP  gas  or  gaso- 
line stove.  Called  "Camp-A-Toaster."  price 
is  $4.95.  From:  Waukegan  Outdoor  Prod- 
ucts, 4419  Grand  Ave.,  Gurnee.  111.  60031. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  (his  feature 
send  if  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine.  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,N.Y.  10019. 


"George  hasn't  the  heart  to  shoot  anything.  He 
just  goes  so  he  won't  have  to  shave  for  a  week." 
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MOW!  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER 


Doubfe.  .$8.95 


(A  QtaS  Truss) 

No  laces  —  instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

Na  Fitting  Required 

Right  or    %  ^^95 
P„  NO.  \«»»     Left  Sid.  »^ 

3097641 

Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  450  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-112, 
811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


VHITE  S  METAL  DETECTORS 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  manufacture 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Ltne  of  Mineral 
and   Metal   Detectors.  Ghosttowning, 
beachcombing,  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types   of   TREASURE   HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Oetect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
Nuggets-Coins-Rings-Jewelry,  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  to  choose 
trpm-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from  $7150  up 
— Alwayi  specify  th«  Blu*  &  Gold  - 
ASK  FOR  WHITE  S  BY  NAME 
-Fr«e  LiMrjiuf*- 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.  502  1011  Pitiuni  ValUy  Rd. 

Swatt  Horn*.  Ortgon 
33784  Haul  Stmt         Elk-Air  Indultfial  Park 
Abbotsford,  B.C.,  Dextar  DrivB,  Eaft 

Canada  Eirhan,  Indiana  46514 


CHINA 
DOLLAR 

only  100 

Un.circulated  nickel 
silver  dollar  minted 
in  1960  fo  Corhmemo- 
rate  50th  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
China  (Fornriosa*  ...only  one  to  a  cus- 
tomer...a  beautiful  coin  and  ONLY  lO*". 
SUPPLY  LIMITED!  SEND  TODAY. 
You  will  also  receive  the  most  wonder- 
ful catalog  of  coin  offers  in  America.  It 
lists  hundreds  of  coins  a:nd  collector's 
accessories  to  make  your  hobby  more 
enjoyable.  Send  name,  address  &  zip 
number  and  lOf  for  your  China  Dollar 
to:  LITTLETON  COIN  CO. 
Dept.  c-1,  Littleton,  N.  H.  03561. 

Knoiv 

your 
blood 
pressure 

If  your  doctor  recommends 
you  keep  close  tab  on  your 
■^^  blood  pressure,  here's  the  perfect  in- 
strument. High-quality  Aneroid-type  with  touch  and 
hold  Velcro*  sleeve.  No  slipping.  Accurate,  easy-to- 
read  gouge.  Compact  zippered  case.  Unconditional 
one-year  warranty  against  defects  in  workmanship 
or  materials.  $16.95  plus  75c  postage.  You'll  need 
o  stethoscope  and  we  have  an  excellent  one  for 
$4.95  plus  25c  postage.  Money-back  guarantee  if 
returned  ppd.  within  30  days. 

Kinlen  Co.  •  Dept.  AL-II2BU 

809  Wyandotte  •        Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


WORLDWIDE' 
STAMPS         .  ife. 

..only  100  ^    "  frS 


GET  this  valuable  collection  of  100  different  stamps 
from  ttie  world  over — new  countries,  comniemoratlves, 
pictorials,  airmails,  scarce  older  Issues.  Apollo  14, 
Antigua  military  costume,  scarce  Pope  John,  Iwo  Jlma 
memorials,  others  shown  PLUS  Issues  featuring  sum- 
mer Olympics.  Red  China,  many  more.  Savage  warriors, 
wild  beasts,  famous  people,  exotic  scenes.  Also  stamp 
selections  to  examine.  Buy  any  or  none,  return  balance. 
Cancel  service  anytime.  Rush  10c  today. 
GflRCELON  STftMP  CO.,  Dept.  WALX,  Colais,  Maine  04619 


THE 
AMERICAN 
LEGION 


INSTANT  COMFORT  when  shirt  collars  fit 
too  tightly,  A  collar  extender  adds  up  to  V2 
size  for  just  the  right  fit.  Invisible  under 
tie;  easy  to  put  on  and  off.  Ten  for  $1.25  + 
250  pstge;  2  sets  of  10  for  $2.25  ppd.  Write 
to  Barclay,  Dept.  67,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave., 
Jamaica,  N.Y.  11432. 


CLIP-ONS  THAT  FIT  your  regular  glasses. 
Enlarges  fine  print  so  you  can  see  better 
to  read  &  do  close  work,  without  straining 
your  eyes.  Neat,  lightweight,  but  sturdily 
built.  Easy  to  clip  on.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 10-day  trial.  Only  $4.95  postage 
ppd.  Precision  Optical  Co.,  Dept.  AL-11, 
Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


The  American  Legion  Shopper  sec- 
tion is  presented  as  a  service  to 
readers  and  advertisers.  All  prod- 
ucts are  sold  with  a  money-back 
guarantee.  When  ordering,  please 
allow  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
for  handling  and  shipping.  Be  sure 
to  include  Zip  Code  number  along 
with  your  address. 


The  Last  "Complete"  Silver  Set! 

1964-P  U.  S.  COIN  SET 

with  the  in-demand  John  F.  Kennedy  Half  Dollar, 
iri  attractive  sparkling  lucite  display  holder. 
Fine  memento,  important  to  collectors  and  in- 
vestors. Wonderful  gift  for  Christmas,  confirma- 
tion, anniversary,  birthday  and  special  occasions 
...  a  gift  that's  different  and  valuable! 

Only 

$3.95 

10  Sets— $  37.50 

25  Sets— $  90.00 

50  Sets— $147.50 

100  Sets— $280.00 


Also  Available:  1965,  1966,  1967 
1968,  1969,  1970  Coin  Sets 


$3.95 


Each 


(10,  25,  50  and  100  Sets 
priced  same  as  1964  Sets) 
Beautifully  brilliant  and  uncirculated  Coin  Sets 
in  permanent  see-thru  holders — fully  guaranteed 
on  a  moneyback  basis. 

Special  Close-out  on  Silver  Sets 

featuring  hard-to-get-Franklin  Hal/es 

1960  set— $  7.85  1962  set— $  6.50 

1961  set— $  7.25  1963  set— $  6.00 

only  $49.95 

$59.20  Value,  it  bought  separately 

I  FREE  1971  COIN  SET  WITH  EVERY  $49.95  ORDER  | 

Order  today!  Send  check  or  M.O.  or 
Charge  Your  Diners  Club,  American  Exp., 
Master  Chg. 

SUPERIOR  COIN  CO.  (Dept.  AL6) 

34  E.  12tti  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10003  (212)  GR  7-5780 
Add  500  for  postage  &  handling  on  all  orders  under  $20. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  STAMPS 


SEYCH  ELLES 

WORTH  OVER  $1.  AT  CATALOG  PRICES  —  only  10^ 

Now,  get  this  beautiful  collection  from  the  far  flung  cor- 
ners of  the  once  mighty  British  Empire.  Visit  pirate  strong- 
holds, fabled  South  Seas,  darkest  Africa,  romantic  Caribbean. 
Cet  stamps  shown  PLUS  Gambia,  Lesotho,  Malta,  St.  Lucia, 
Antarctica,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  many  more  —  each  from 
a  different  colony.  Also  stamp  selections  to  examine. 
Buy  any  or  none.  Cancel  sTvice  anytime.  Rush  lOtf  today. 
»  WILLIAMS  STAMP  CO.,  ALN8,  St.  Stephen,  N.B.,  Canada  • 


ROACHES?  KILL  THESE  PESTS  IN 
THEIR  NESTS! 


OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK 


ODORLESS 
NON-STAINING 


KILLKQACH 


Its  delayed  action  lets  dying  roaches  return  to 
the  nest — so  it  kills  every  roach,  every  egg, 
including  Oriental  roaches  and  water  bugs. 
We  guarantee  it  works  for  years  when  undis- 
turbed and  left  in  place. 

TRY  IT  ON  OUR  UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE. 

Registered  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  #1660-62-11869 


Not  4  oz.,  not  6  oz.  but  Big  8 
oz.  can  enough  for  12-18  rooms 

$^00  piyj  postage 


Only 


for 


'  75  plus  60t 
^  postage 


^'S?der''NocoD's"'^  BARCLAY  Dept.  67-M,  170-30  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica.  NY  11432 


DISCOUNT  BREAKTHROUGH  ON     free  \ 

ACCORDIONS'i^^:^ 


SAVE  Vi  OFF  retail  prices  of  comparable  accordions. 
Buy  direct  from  world's  largest  dealer.  Over  40  mod- 
els for  Student,  Teacher,   Professional.  Electronic,   

Standard  &  Button  Models— Amplifiers  too!  All  Big  |    ,  . . 
Names.  Try  before  you  buy.  Free  accessories.  E-Z  '  ""U'^^^- 


Accordion  Corp.  of  America— Dept.  A-11 2 
5535  W.  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.60641 

Send  FREE  accordion  catalogs  and  discount  prices. 
Include  special  inlormation  checked; 

□  Accordion  Amplifiers  □  Button  Accordions 
Name  . 


Terms.  Trades.  Lifetime  Performance  Policy.  FREE 
Color  Catalogs,  Discount  price  list.  Rush  coupon. 


City_ 


-JState_ 


-Zip- 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"Oh,  pooh  on  the  evidence.  No  woman  that 
attractive   could    possibly   be  innocent!" 


CONSIDERATE  WINNER 

People  who  bet  on  horses  are  reputed  to  be  notorious  faljricalors  and 
niy  friend,  the  horse  player,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

One  day,  when  he  was  boasting  al)out  his  great  skill  at  picking  winners, 
1  asked  liini  slyly:  "If  you're  thai  good,  how  eonie  \ou  don't  go  to  the  track 
every  day  instead  of  twice  a  week?  C;an't  \oii  allord  it?  " 

"Of  course  1  can  alloid  it,  '  he  replied  indignantly,  "but  the  track  can't." 

Philip  Lazarus 


POLLUTION  SOLUTION 

One  thing  this  coiuitr)  really  needs  is  a 


reduction  in  its  waste  line. 


John  Greer 


CLAY  SURVEY 
After  some  thought 
I  have  found 
He  who  throws  mud 
Loses  ground. 

John  W.  Lowland 

•    GO-GO  GUY 

Cab  Driver:  Lee  ^Vhceler. 

Raymond  J.  Cvikota 

ALL  SHOOK  UP 

The  box-top  reads:  "Please  tear  along 
here," 

I  feel  frustration's  grip; 
Shall  I  waste  time  on  those  dotted 
lines — 

Or  rip  some  place  that  will  rip? 

Marion  Guptill 

THE  "GOOD"  OLD  DAYS 
The  old-timer  says  ihal  things  were  so 
tough   during  tlic  depression    that,  when 
someone  in  his  family  threw  ihe  dog  a  Ijone, 
it  had  to  signal  for  a  fair  catch! 

G.  O.  LUDCKE 

THE  FIRST  VOTE 
The  time  has  come  to  do  my  thing. 
I  am  old  enough  to  vote. 
I  am  eighteen  now,  and  I'm  mature. 
This  really  is  no  joke. 

I  must  really  look  stunning 
for  my  big  day,  in  that  secluded 
booth. 

But  before  I  get  started.  I  must  do 

one  more  thing. 
Like  ask  my  Dad  who's  running! 

Li:aii  Tina  I-'errari 


MOM'S  BEHIND  THE  TIMES 

On  her  son's  17th  birthday,  a  mother  pleadingly  asked— "Promise 
me  that  you'll  tell  me  when  you  start  smoking;  don't  let  me  find  it 
out  from  the  neighbors." 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  Mom,"  the  son  replied.  "I  quit  smoking  a 
year  ago." 

R.  N.  Baiman 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  COOK 

AVith  his  moiher-in-law  due  in  town  for  a  visit,  a  wise  hu.sband  took 
aside  the  family  cook  and  handed  her  a  slip  of  paper.  "Bertha,  iiere's  a 
lis!  of  my  mother-in-law's  favorite  dishes,"  he  ordered.  "Don't  lose  it." 

"\o,  sir,"  said  Bertha. 

"And  remember,"  he  continued,  "if  just  one  of  these  dishes  is  .served 
while  she's  here— you're  fired.  " 

Lane  Olincwiouse 


QUICKIE  SERMON 
After  a  week  of  steaming  hot  weather,  the  minister  announced  to  the 
congregation  that  he  would  preach  the  shortest  sermon  ever.  He  did  too. 
The  sermon  consisted  of — "If  you  think  it's  hot  here — just  wait!" 

H.  E,  Mii  i.iiAM 


"Last  night  Alfred  took  an  ax 
And  gave  Johnny  Carson  forty  whacks 
And  when  the  job  was  neatly  done 
He  gave  Ed  McMahon  forty-one." 


Tiir;  .\mt:hic.\n  i.i;<;ion'  ma(, a/ink 
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^I^^^j  SAVE  »3°°  THOUSANDS 


SOLD  AT  $22.98 


NOW  ONLY  $1098 


FOR  A  LIMITED 
TIME  ONLY! 


I 


A  barber  gets  $1.50  plus  tip  for  a  shave  with  his  electric  razor. 
For  years  he's  kept  the  brand  name  hidden  with  adhesive  tape. 
Can  you  rightly  blame  him^  For  this  professional  instrument 
outshaves  his  hand-honed  straight  razor!  You  won  t  find  it  in 
stores  ifs  been  a  secret  weapon  of  master  barbers  for  years. 
It  delivers  a  barber-close  shave  that  lasts  all  day  long.  It  does 
it  faster  and  with  less  chance  of  irritation  than  a  straight 
razor.  That's  why  barbers  use  it  on  the  toughest  beards  and 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

Now  the  secret  is  out.  A  barber  talked.  We  have  it.  The  Oster 
Professional  Electric  Shaver. 

Contoured  Head — 
Like  a  Barber's  Fingers 

The  design  is  a  barber's  dream.  Technically,  the  shaving  head 
design  >f  called  a  "double  arch  contour."  because  it  sets  up 
whiskers  just  like  a  barber  does  with  his  fingers.  It  means  you 
Tet  every  whisker  at  one  pass-as  clean  as  if  you  had  drawn 
a  hand-honed,  surgically  sharp,  straight  razor  over  your  face. 

4,000  Comb  Traps — 
152  Surgical  Steel  Edges 

Four  thousand  comb-like  perforations  trap  each  whisker  right 
at  the  skin  line.  Powerful  120-volt.  6()-cycle  motor  drives  the 
152  surgical-sharp  cutting  edges  to  make  the  toughest  beard 
disappear  magically-without  the  slightest  irritation  to  even 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

So  Powerful, 
Whiskers  Turn  to  Dust! 

Open  an  ordinary  electric  shaver  and  you'll  find  bits  and 
pieces  of  whisker.  That's  because  these  run-of-the-mill  shavers 
hack  and  chop  your  beard.  But  the  Oster  Professional  Electric 
Shaver  operates  at  nearly  twice  the  speed-on  ordinary  house- 
hold AC  current-and  actually  pulverizes  whiskers  into  fine 
microscopic  dust. 

Separate  Trimmer 
Other  Great  Features 

No  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver 
to  rigid  master-barber  specifications.  Motor-driven  trimmer 
operates  independently  to  trim  moustaches  and  sideburns 


tCORR 


25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-76,  Freeport,  N.  Y.  11520 


straight  and  neat  for  today's  new  "styled  look.  The  high- 
impact  plastic  housing  is  sculpted  to  fit  your  hand  effortlessly. 
Removable  stainless  steel  head  rinses  clean  under  running  wa- 
ter On-off  switch,  plus  separate  switch  to  operate  trimmer. 
The  specially  counter-balanced  drive  gives  you  a  smooth, 
vibration-free  shave,  and  won't  cause  radio  or  TV  interference. 
It  all  adds  up  to  an  amazing  shaving  experience.  An  electric 
shave  that  makes  your  face  come  cleaner  than  a  hand-honed 
surgical  steel  barber's  straight  razor  -  and  in  a  lot  less  time. 
Expecting  a  hefty  price  tag?  Forget  it!  The  Oster  Professional 
Ser  was  designed  for  barbers  who  don't  SO  ^or  expensive^ 
unneeded  frills.  The  price  is  regularly  only  $22.98.  complete 
with  cleaning  brush  and  head  cover.  And  now,  tor  a  limited 
time  only.  .  .  the  Oster  Professional  is  yours  to  enjoy  for  only 
$19.98  -  a  healthy  $3.1)0  saving! 


30-DAY  FREE  TRIAL! 

Treat  your  face  to  the  Oster  Professional  Shaver  for  30 
days  -  30  days  of  the  smoothest,  fastest,  closest,  most 
irritation-free  shaving  you've  ever  enjoyed  .  .  .  either 
blade  or  electric!  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied,  re- 
turn for  a  full  refund. 


SAVE  $3.00  BY  ORDERING 
DURING  THIS  LIMITED  SALE! 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  ak-76 
Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

TURN  TO  PAGE  38 
TO  ORDER  THIS  FINE 
OSTER  PROFESSIONAL 
SHAVER 

FOR  ONLY  $19.98 
Plus  $1.00  Postage  and  Handling 


J„f  /Vj.rriv  (•<.<•/■..  I'>'- 


Attention  all  Legion  Posts: 

FBEEHMMAHlOirs 

for  Servicemen  Overseas 


groups  of  500  empty  packs.  Please  send 
(       )  Pall  Mall  Gold  lOO's  cartons; 
(       )  Pall  Mail  Menthol  cartons; 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


Donor's  Address. 


Limited  to:  Vietnam  (or  other  Far  East  areas -Thailand,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Philippines 
Japan,  etc.) 


Filter:  20  mg,"tar"  1.4  mg.  nicotine.  Filter  Menthol:  18  mg,"tar"  1.3  mg.  nicotine 
av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  AUG.  72, 


